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Line 21—Encoders—Decoders 


In this issue is a NAD press release concerning 
Line 21, encoders and decoders, as the result of a 
recent meeting in Washington, D. C. Line 21 has 
been reserved. Encoders and decoders must be pro- 
duced at a reasonable cost. 


Programs must be captioned on a selective basis 
—at least initially. The networks must be persuaded 
to make the necessary arrangements for use of en- 
coders and adaption of scripts, much in the same man- 
ner in which motion pictures have been captioned for 
the deaf. 


Apparently the networks will move reluctantly 
and slowly. The deaf (and other hearing impaired 
people) will have to take their requests to the sponsors 
of some of the network presentations. 


Watch for further developments. Be ready to 
respond to requests from the NAD and other organiza- 
tions for united efforts. And if programs are to be 
captioned on a selective basis, be willing to nominate 
or vote for your favorite network programs. 


New Administration Moves Slowly 


The Carter administration is moving cautiously 
in all areas, including departments and agencies hav- 
ing programs of interest to the deaf. The Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare is a shadowy do- 
main, to say the least. 


Of immediate interest will be decisions in the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration regarding grant 
programs. The new administration’s policy will be 
reflected in budget proposals. 


Implementation of public laws already on the 
books is moving slowly. Only recently have some 
regulations been published, and they are still subject 
to revisions. 


New Directions In Deafness—Priorities 


Attention is called to “New Directions in Deaf- 
ness,” a listing of priorities, elsewhere in this issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. Priorities change from time 
to time, but usually not too frequently in the field of 
deafness. 


Why list such priorities? Organizations of and for 
the deaf must agree upon targets lest efforts be wasted. 
Many desirable objectives may be apparent but spread- 
ing out in all directions will not accomplish much. 
Not all concerned, including the deaf themselves, will 
agree on priorities. 


Priorities need timelines and cost estimates. Who 
can best coordinate efforts? How can others con- 
tribute? Who is in a position to make ongoing assess- 
ments? 


What do our readers think of the priorities listed 
in ‘New Directions in Deafness’’? 


DA Advertising 


On this page is the statement: “The advertising 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN does not necessarily re- 
flect the editorial policy of the magazine nor imply 
endorsement.” 


We do, however, insist that our advertisers live 
up to certain standards. For instance, they must 
answer complaints and stand ready to provide service 
(or replacement) when a warranty is implied. 


When customers write the Editor (or the NAD) 
about problems with advertisers attempts are made 
to resolve the difficulties. And sometimes even the 
customer can be wrong. 


We do not run “blind ads” but an- element of 
risk is involved in accepting some advertising. 
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Second Annual National Convention of Deaf-Blind Adults 


By Rich Goldstein 


The week of June 12-19, 1976, was an 
unusual and rare occasion for 83 deaf- 
blind persons who participated in the 
Second Annual National Convention of 
Deaf-Blind Adults in the small town of 
Napa, California. Nestled in the heart 
of Californias famous wine country, The 
Enchanted Hills Camp, owned and oper- 
ated by the San Francisco Lighthouse 
For The Blind, was the site for con- 
vention meetings and recreational ac- 
tivity. The ‘“camp/convention” was the 
setting for the largest number of deaf- 
blind people ever to meet in one place 
at one time. The first of these conven- 
tions took place in August of last year 
at Highbrook Lodge in Chardon, Ohio, 
and was sponsored by the Cleveland So- 
ciety of the Blind. 


Robert L. Miller, San Francisco Light- 
house Director of Deaf-Blind Services, 
ran the convention and carefully round- 
ed up a group of 60 volunteers, interpret- 
ers and support staff to help maintain 
fluent communications during conven- 
tion meetings and avoid as many compli- 
cations as possible during other activi- 
ties. Deafened himself from a _ child- 
hood bout of whooping cough, Miller 
has, for the past nine years, been one 
of the country’s strongest supporters and 
advocates of improved services for deaf- 
blind persons. 


Dr. Doris Callahan, president of the 
National Association of the Deaf-Blind 
of America, presided over daily meet- 
ings. The association is an organiza- 
tion gaining momentum as a sounding 
board for deaf-blind persons through- 
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Interpreter Jim Nicol, left, uses The British Manual Alphabet to communicate with Canadian 
Deaf-Blind Camper Eugene Thivierge (right). 
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Camp Director Robert L. Miller (right) 
the camp program. 


out the country. Other deaf-blind per- 
sons who played influential roles at the 
convention included Geraldine Lawhorn 
from the Hadley School for the Blind 
in Chicago, Robert Smithdas from the 
Helen Keller National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youths and Adults in New York, 
Stephen Ehrlich from the Seattle Light- 
house for the Blind, Arthur Roehrig 
from Gallaudet College’s Deaf-Blind Serv- 
ices Department and Dennis Schreiber 
from the Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind. 
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with his wife 


Dr. Robert Smithdas recites his own poetry 
to campers and staff. 


With necessary help from deaf and 
hearing-sighted personnel, assisting 
either in interpretation or in general 
group meeting procedures, the deaf- 
blind organization members showed that 
they could meet and discuss common 
problems and come up with solutions. 
Long and hard meetings were character- 
istic but high motivation on the part 
of association members and interpreters 
promoted forward progress and enthusi- 
astic results. 
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Deaf-blind camper David Chee is shown in a 


of the interpreters. 


Sections of the association’s constitu- 
tion, bylaws and amendments needed 
clarification for many deaf-blind mem- 
bers still unfamiliar with the confusing 
language used in such documents. One 
of the many needs therefore agreed upon 
included the distribution of both braille 
and large print copies of the constitu- 
tion to appropriate members to better 
prepare them for meetings during the 
next convention which will be conduct- 
ed by the Chicago Lighthouse for the 
Blind in the summer of 1977. Finally, 
being given and then taking responsi- 
bility for this and other business gave 
substantial evidence that deaf-blind 
people have the ability to proceed and 
carry out organizational functions inde- 
pendently. 
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conversation with Beverly Britts-Homes, one 


Lou Bettica, Assistant Director of the 
Helen Keller National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youths and Adults, in Sands Point, 
New York, and Vera Schiller, the Cen- 
ter’s Western Region representative, add- 
ed their expertise and made vital con- 
tributions in assisting at the meetings 
and acting as advisors when the need 
existed. Veteran staff members Walter 
Boninger and Paula Marshall, from the 
Cleveland Society, organized last year’s 
convention and helped keep things mov- 
ing right along at Enchanted Hills. 

Work, however, was not the only 
reason the deaf-blind convention came 
together. Part of each day was devoted 
to recreation and socialization. Boating, 
bowling, swimming, chess, checkers and 
bingo were a few of the more popular 


Picture credits: Jack Soares, Public Relations Director, 


San Francisco Lighthouse for the Blind. 


pleasures. Horseback riding and roller 
skating were highlighted activities. 
Limitations in their ability to travel, to 
move around freely without assistance 
and to communicate except by mail made 
the “reunion” of many deaf-blind con- 
ventioneers one of the more gratifying 
and memorable experiences of the week. 
Some old friends and acquaintances 
hadn’t “seen” each other for perhaps 
a decade or more. 

The experience and exposure gained 
by the 60 volunteers to the dual dis- 
ability of deafness and blindness will be 
carried back to many communities and 
not soon forgotten. To be sure, the 
future will see expanded and better 
organized camp/conventions for the deaf- 
blind with an ever-strengthening deaf- 
blind association gaining in structure, 
stature and increased recognition. 
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Roberta Rodwancy (left), interprets as Deaf- 
Blind Camper Billy Begay (center) reads a 
Brailled statement at the End-of-Camp Banquet. 
Holding the mike is camp director, Bob Miller. 
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Left: Deaf-blind campers Lavena Meske (lett) and David Chee (right) hold an in-depth conversation while Charlotte Whitacre, a volunteer. 


interpreter, looks on. Right: 
(Photo credits: Rich Goldstein.) 
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Interpreter-Camp Assistant Mike Hughes explains the wine aging process to Jean Chasson, a deaf-blind camper. 
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Partner In Family Business. . . 


Deaf Locksmith Uses TTY, Magsat In His Work 


With the national unemployment fig- 
ure at an all-time high in recent years, 
break-ins and burglaries have rapidly be- 
come the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. This spin-off has resulted in both 
law-enforcement officials and locksmiths 
putting in a lot of overtime work—the 
law enforcement people trying to catch 
burglars, and the locksmiths trying to 
prevent more burglaries. As a result, 
the overall picture resembles an imagi- 
nary merry-go-round: the locksmiths and 
police trying to outwit the burglars and 
vice versa. 

In the midst of this and riding the 
booming demand for increased-security 
locking devices are many lock and key 
shops all across the nation. One of 
these, in particular, is Bill’s Key Shop 
in Madison, Wisconsin. And one of the 
spark plugs that keep this business 
operating in high gear is deaf William 
(Bill) Scherer, Jr., a 1955 graduate of 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. A 
bonded locksmith, Bill is one of four 
equal partners running the family busi- 
ness which was established by his father, 
William Scherer, Sr., 30 years ago. The 
fourth partner, along with Bill Jr., and 
his parents is his brother, Ed “Duke” 
Scherer. 

The beginning of the business actually 
goes back 50 years, when Bill’s father 
started clerking and cutting keys at a 
hardware store on University Avenue in 
Madison. That hardware store was close 
to the heart of the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus and much of the business 


Here Bill operates his Magsat to call in to 
the Key Shop from the East Towne Shopping 
Center on Madison’s east side. Note the 
electrical outlet near the top of the picture, 
which was put in especially for the use of 
the Magsat. 
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By ROBERT PAGEL 


A view of part of the interior of Bill’s Key Shop in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Bill Scherer, Jr., the subject of this story. 
at the right is his brother “Duke.” 


then, as now, came from University 
students. The present location of the 
Key Shop is only two blocks from where 
the hardware store used to be. 

Over the years Bill’s Key Shop has 
built up a solid reputation for quality 


locksmithing, among both University 
students and townspeople. As an ex- 
ample, one customer who moved to 


Illinois sends back to Bill’s for keys 
he needs. The shop also has some 
third-generation customers. 

It was into this kind of setting that 
Bill, Jr., sort of backed. In school at 
Delavan, he learned the printing trade, 
fully expecting to make a living at it 
as so many deaf before him had. But 
it was not to be. 


After graduation from WSD, he work- 
ed as a Linotype operator in several 
printing establishments before settling 
down with Madison Newspapers, Inc., 
and joining the International Typograph- 
ical Union. After 12 years in printing he 
started working part-time at his father’s 
key shop, stamping blank keys with 
the shop’s name, hanging them on their 
hooks and other simple tasks connected 
‘with locks and keys. This was partly 
because they needed help due to an 
increase in business. His father had 
retired, but subsequently returned to 
full-time work. 7 


Two years later, after having worked 
full-time at the Newspapers and part- 
time for his father, Bill concluded that 


At the left is 


In the center is his father, Bill Scherer, Sr., and 


there was more solid future for him 
at the Key Shop, and reversed the basis 
of his work—going full-time at the Key 
Shop and part-time at the Newspapers. 
Eventually he quit the Newspapers al- 
together to devote full-time to the Key 
Shop. 


Soon after his graduation from school, 
Bill had started plowing snow on a con- 
tract basis for a few businesses such as 
service stations, hotels, apartment build- 
ings, etc. Now, after some 15 years or 
so of it, he is still going strong. For 
this winter-time “sideline” he drives a 
1975 IHC Scout 4-wheel-drive rig—the 
fifth one of similar style he has used. 
This job is taken care of whenever the 
weather dictates, before his regular day 
at the Key Shop starts. So he rises 
pretty early some days. And his being 
a partner in the business helps to make 
his hours flexible when some snow plow- 
ing is necessary. 


Another “sideline’—or hobby—of his 
is scuba diving, though he has had 
little time for it in recent years. 


Working into the Key Shop business 
was not difficult for Bill, since both 
his mother and brother use the manual 
alphabet and sign language. As _ he 
found his way around in things and 
spent more time out of the shop on 
service calls, he put his imagination to 
work. One of the time-consuming prob- 
lems for him was that he, after complet- 
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Bill selects a key from the hundreds of different blanks carried in the back of his truck. 


Note the locks in the rack at left. 


ing one job, would have to drive back 
to the shop to find out what and where 
his next job was, have his last customer 
call in for him or stop by the home of 
friends and have them call for him. Any 
way it was done, it resulted in incon- 
venience for someone. 


It was about this time that teletype- 
writers, and other similar devices for 
the deaf, were coming into their own. 
So Bill thought: Why not carry a Mag- 
sat unit with him in the truck and 
install a TTY at the shop to facilitate 
communication between the two from 
the field? So he bought one of each 
and now carries the Magsat with him 
in the truck, while the TTY stands in 
the rear of the Key Shop. When he 
finishes one job in the field, and has 
no more orders, he calls the shop from 
one of a number of locations around 
the city where he knows there is a pay 
phone which will accommodate his Mag- 
sat hook-up. Occasionally, if his last 
customer has the right type phone in 
his home, Bill will call via the Magsat 
from there. 


When the inquiry from Bill in the 
field comes into the Key Shop on the 
TTY, brother Duke—or, if he is out, 
Bill’s mother—will answer it with in- 
structions on where Bill is to go for 
his next job. Occasionally Billy Scott, 
an employee of the Key Shop, will give 
instructions on the TTY. Scott is a 
relative of the Scherers and also knows 
the manual alphabet and sign language. 

In this way, a minimum of time is 
lost between servicing customers around 
the city. Both Bill and his parents have 
found it an efficient and time-saving 
system. Since calls for service come 
into the Key Shop from different parts 
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of the city all day long, it is important 
that they be relayed to the trucks in the 
field as soon as possible. 


Three trucks are available for serv- 
ice calls, and it just may be symbolic 
that Bill drives the largest one. A small- 
er one is used by Duke when it is neces- 
sary for him to help out in the field. 
And an even smaller one is driven by 
Lou Lombardo, another employee who 
works outside the shop most all the 
time. Then, Bill’s father uses a sta- 
tion wagon any time it is necessary for 
him to leave the shop to help with 


difficult jobs or open safes, where his 
more extensive experience might be 
needed. 

Besides taking calls and answering the 
TTY at the shop, Bill’s mother also cuts 
keys and serves walk-in customers. Bill’s 
wife, Diana, who is also deaf and a 
graduate of WSD, helps out by mailing 
monthly statements and reconciling pay- 
ments with invoices. 

On a wall of the Key Shop there is 
a map of Madison with seven red dots 
scattered around on it. These red dots 
represent locations around the city 
where Bill usually goes to call the Key 
Shop from the field. Of course, it’s 
possible to call from any pay phone if 
it has the right kind of hook-up for his 
Magsat. But these seven are the main 
ones, which Bill has established as be- 
ing most convenient for his purposes. 


Hook-ups at two of these seven loca- 
tions were installed especially for Bill’s 
use of the Magsat. For example, one 
of them, at a large east side shopping 
center, was installed as a courtesy after 
Bill explained his needs to the manager 
of the shopping center. The convenience 
of the electrical outlet at that location 
is shown in one of the photos accom- 
panying this story. 

Emergency 24-hour-a-day service is one 
of the features of this locksmith firm, 
and Bill is right in there holding up his 
end of it. After-hours calls for service 
that come into the Key Shop are relayed 
over a _ special telephone hook-up to 
Duke’s home. If the call comes from 
the east side of Madison (where Bill 
lives), Duke calls Bill’s home by regular 
phone where his 15-year-old daughter, 
Mary Lynn, takes the mesage for him. 
Bill then goes out on the service call, 


Working on a locking door knob in the back of his truck, Bill Scherer has a complete line 
of tools end supplies at hand. 
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Bill Scherer stands beside the truck which he drives in his day-to-day work. 


outfitted as a traveling key and lock shop. 


using the truck which is always with 
him. Then there is another TTY in the 
Scherer home, over which requests for 
help sometimes come—either from the 
Key Shop or from deaf friends. 


Bill handles anything and everything 
in the way of lock and key work, and 
says he has never been stumped by any- 
thing. He has no favorite type of work, 
and enjoys all aspects of it. Such things 
as installing heavy-duty deadbolts, simple 
door knobs, opening locked cars for 
people, mailboxes, safe deposit boxes, 
changing safe combinations, changing 
cylinder locks, re-keying locks, letting 
people into their locked houses, etc., are 
just routine for him. A common serv- 
ice call is from people who have lock- 
ed themselves out of their car at a park- 
ing ramp. Usually this type of call is 
handled with the smallest truck—which 
can negotiate the low-ceiling-clearance 
floors of the multiple-story parking 
ramps. 


Work for large customers such as 
banks, hospitals, apartment buildings, 
hotels, etce., is taken in stride by Bill. 
It is interesting to note that the Key 
Shop generally does not advise its 
customers in advance that a deaf serv- 
ice man will call on them. And rap- 
port between Bill and the shop’s custom- 
ers has been very good, considering that 
Bill depends almost entirely on natural 
hand signs and the pad and pencil for 
conversing with his customers. As a 
matter of fact, Bill recalls that there 
have been only two instances over the 
years where the customers did not want 
to do business with him via pad and 
pencil after he had arrived at the job 
site. In these two cases the customer 
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called the Key Shop again and request- 
ed that someone else be sent out. (It 
makes one wonder whether they didn’t 
want to write, or if they didn’t know 
how) Bill says that many of his cus- 
tomers remember him long after he has 
forgotten them. 


Another—and important—aspect of 
the Key Shop’s work is demonstrating 
the various locks and security devices 
at home shows, schools and to law en- 
forcement people. Bill is active in this 
type of thing to the extent of helping his 
father and brother wherever he can. 


It is at such affairs as home shows 
that some people, after seeing what is 
available in the way of good _ locks, 
suddenly wake up and realize that they 
need more security on their home and 
apartment doors. And Bill says it is 
surprising how ignorant many people 
are of the locks on their homes at the 
same time they have very valuable 
things laying around that may not be 
covered by insurance. Oftentimes it is 


only after a break-in—not before—that 
people are inclined to believe that it 
can happen to them. 


Mrs. Scherer, Bill’s mother, feels that 
locksmithing is a good line of work for 
the deaf to become involved in. She 
should know, for she has been around 
both the deaf and locksmithing for many 
years. She also comments that, in spite 
of all the ignorance prevalent regarding 
good locks, people ARE becoming more 
security-conscious. And this would seem 
to indicate that Bill has his work cut 
out for him for a long time to come. 


New Book Recommends 
Education Of Deaf Infants 


The education of deaf infants is the 
subject of a new book for teachers and 
parents, “Educational Strategies for the 
Youngest Hearing Impaired Children.” 
This, the 10th book in the Lexington 
School for the Deaf Education Series, 
has been written by two educators, Dr. 
Marya Mavilya, Director of the Program 
for the Preparation of Teachers of the 
Hearing Impaired at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, and Ber- 
nadette Mignone, a teacher of the hear- 
ing impaired children in the Mount 
Diablo Unified School District, Concord, 
California. 


The authors advocate appropriate edu- 
cational interventions, starting at in- 
fancy, for the early development of 
hearing impaired children. A resource 
guide for parents and teachers, the book 
also is useful to speech therapists, audi- 
ologists, psychologists, pediatricians, edu- 
cators and others who work with hear- 
ing impaired children. 


In a foreword, Dr. Leo E. Connor, 
Executive Director of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, notes, “The fortu- 
nate deaf babies who start their audi- 
tory, cognitive, speech and social ac- 
tivities before six months of age are 
capable of avoiding the mute period 
which plagues deaf children in the latter 
half of their first year. Instead of en- 
tering a silent world of visual orientation, 
these deaf children develop auditory 
usage of their small amounts of residual 
hearing. By 3 years of age, they have 
audiometric results that show 30 to 
50 decibel differences between their 
unaided and aided tests.” 


Dr. Mavilya, who directs the University 
of Miami Infant Program for Hearing 
Impaired and Language Delayed Chil- 
dren, received a B.A. degree in early 
childhood education from Smith College, 
M.A. degree from Barry College and 
Ed.D in education of the hearing im- 
paired from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mrs. Mignone received an 
M.A. degree in education of the hearing 
impaired from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and an M.S. degree in 
Sociology from St. John’s University. 
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The DA Interview... 


CELIA WARSHAWSKY, 


This interview took a long time and 
involved two visits to the Warshawsky’s 
suburban Skokie home, complete with 
Sunday afternoon football and beer with 
Lenny, sign language lessons for their 
14-year-old Schnauzer, who is losing his 
hearing, and sumptious home-cooked 
dinners with a lot of small talk. The 
Warshawskys are that kind of people. 


WHICH IS WHICH?—Left to right, or is it 
right to left? Celia Warshawsky and her 
twin sister, Julia Mayes. First reader to 
send the “DA Interviewer Contest: correct 
identification of the nee-Berg twins will re- 
ceive a _ prize. 


S 


GENE: Tell us, Celia, what's it like to be a twin... and deaf? 

CELIA: I like the way you phrased that question .. . “twin” 
first and then “deaf.” As we were growing up, we never 
had to worry about finding someone to play with, some- 
one to share our feelings, our joys, sorrows, someone to lean 
on. Julia and I were very close. The very fact that we 
also shared the same handicap, I think, made us even closer. 
Looking back on our childhood days, I can recall when we 
were both made aware of our deafness. We were in hear- 
ing classes (no one had ever told my parents about schools 
for the deaf) and apparently they sensed that there was a 
hearing problem because we were put together in the 
front of the room. (In those days, they didn’t separate 
twins as is the custom today.) I remember when we were 
six or seven, a teacher asked us to stay after class. He 
held a piece of paper in front of his lips and asked a ques- 
tion. Both of us just nodded our heads, not understanding. 
He then put the paper down and repeated the question: 
“Do you hear me or are you reading my lips?” This inci- 
dent we'll never forget because it was, I think, the first 
time we realized we were lipreading and not hearing. 

We had a very happy childhood, shared many wonderful 
experiences with our family ... were given responsibilities 
and were always included in family activities. Although 
our early school years were miserable ones because teachers 
were not very understanding of our problems, we got a 
great deal of joy out of reading. Books meant so much to 
us since there was no television in those days. Our parents 
encouraged this pastime and started a very fine collection 
of books for us We, of course, had the whole set of the 
Bobbsey Twins. 

You may wonder why we didn’t go to the school for the 
deaf. To be honest, no one ever told our parents that 
there was such a school and it wasn’t until we were 15 
that we met a deaf person. We had thought all along that 
we were the only deaf people in the world. Wow! Did 
we learn fast! This chance meeting changed our entire 
lives and we began to feel that we could live meaningful 
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Educational Pioneer 
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lives and contribute something to society. 

Finding out about Gallaudet College from D. A. Davidowitz 
was like a dream come true... a college for the deaf! 
A whole new world opened up to us. We went from shy 
introverts to outgoing individuals, developing confidence in 
ourselves. We were more relaxed and not afraid that we 
would be laughed at. It was also a good feeling to know 
that we were not alone. Julia went to Gallaudet one year 
before I did, our first separation and although it was hard 
at first, this was the best thing that ever happened to us. 
We learned to stand on our own feet. And strange as it 
may seem, every office that Julia held at Gallaudet, I 
stepped into. 

GENE: It is hard to imagine you and Julia as a mixed pair; 
| mean one deaf and the other hearing. What about your 
recent hip surgery? Is Julia going that route, too? 

CELIA: Julia had hip surgery in 1964 for arthritis in her hip 
socket. At that time, I had no sign of it at all. Mine 
started about four years ago and I decided to have the 
surgery this sumer. The technique used today is much dif- 
ferent from 12 years ago and the operation was very suc- 
cessful. I am free of pain and no longer have a limp. Julia 
is quite enthusiastic with the results and plans to have sur- 
gery next summer. 

GENE: How did you meet Lenny and how do you like having 
him home on Sunday afternoons since he gave up his seat 
for the Bears’ home games? 

CELIA: I met Len at Gallaudet. We doubledated; however, he 
was with another girl and I was with one of his classmates. 
Later on when the other guy started to get serious, we 
switched. It wasn’t until after Len graduated from Gallau- 
det that he proposed. It’s really great having him home 
after 19 years of faithful attendance in rain, snow and sub- 
zero weather. I’m not sure whether he got tired of hot 
toddies or realized his rooting wasn’t helping the team any. 

GENE: The game’s gone into sudden death. Can we hold up 
the interview for a few minutes? 

CELIA: I know those “few minutes.” 
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Dinner will be ready 


SCIENCE—Celia Warshawsky explains 
things for growth, especially water. 


that plants need different 


in half an hour and you guys can take your choice: TV trays 
or cold meat and potatoes. 

LEN: Aw, Honey, this really shouldn’t take long. We can 
eat at the table and have coffee and dessert in here while 
watching the next game. 

CELIA. Half an hour! 

GENE: (later) That was good. Now, let’s get back to the in- 
terview. How did you get into your present teaching position? 

CELIA: When I started teaching sign language classes at 
Chicago City College, I had a few teachers of the deaf in 
my class. One of them, Karen Jensen, gave my name to 
Rance Henderson. Rance, at that time, was director of 
West Suburban Association of the Hearing Impaired. He 
wrote to me about his concern that there were no deaf 
teachers in the program and it would be difficult to tell 
our hearing impaired children that professional opportuni- 
ties were available to them if we had no one to provide 
examples, i.e., deaf children should have models to look 
up to. He offered me a teaching position and I’ve been 
here ever since. I wish I had begun many years ago; but 
as you know, years ago in Chicago, all the teachers had to 
pass a physical. Even to teach deaf children, you would 
have to take a hearing test. This I couldn’t pass. 

GENE: Did you encounter much parental opposition? 

CELIA: None at all. I think the parents of the children I 
taught were happy that their children had someone who 
they could relate to. Total communication had just gotten 
off the ground and they could see that it hadn’t hindered my 
speech. This was a junior high class and the kids were 
thrilled to have someone they could be comfortable with. 
I insisted that these students be included in the school 
programs. We started a music and mime class as an elective 
for the hearing and deaf students. To gain a better under- 
standing of deafness among the hearing students, I’d go 
into the classroom and speak about deafness. I never go 
alone, but take one or more of the deaf students with me 
so hearing children can see that our deaf children are just 
like them. I talk about communication in general, give 
some historical background, go on to problems deaf chil- 
dren might encounter and then teach them fingerspelling 
and some signs. The deaf students with me, help and it 
becomes a fun thing. We end by signing some songs. 
This has helped change the attitude of hearing children 
toward our deaf kids and sort of bridges the communica- 
tions gap. Remember, we’re in a day school program. 

I’ve also asked that the deaf students be included in the 
same cultural programs offered to the hearing students. 
One is the “Picture Lady’ program that is offered. Parent 
members of the art guild come out to the schools to speak 
about various artists. Each month the Picture Lady pre- 
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sents a different artist and some examples of that particular 
artist is left in the room. It is through these artists that 
we learn history and develop an interest in art appreciation 
and gain some culture. I don’t want these students to also 
be culturally deprived. 


GENE: What’s the situation now? Where do your students go 
when they are ready for high school? 


CELIA: Since I teach in West Suburban (this doesn’t include 
Chicago) our students go to Hinsdale South High School. 
Here they have a very good program for the deaf. There 
are over 100 deaf students with a staff of 11 trained teach- 
ers and counselors. Students are either in a self-contained 
or integrated program, depending on their capabilities. In- 
terpreters are provided if necessary. 


GENE: Do you expect mainstreaming to cut into enrollment 
in large “magnet” or residential schools for the deaf? 


CELIA: Not at the present time. For the most part, I don’t 
think mainstreaming is the answer to quality education for 
most of our deaf children. Unless done right, it will do 
more harm than good. It will set education back. I went 
through that kind of education as a child and there is no 
better way for the deaf child to get lost in the shuffle than 
to mainstream him. He doesn’t have the language base to 
be able to keep up with the rest of his class. 


My students are mainstreamed in gym and art. In the 
art class we have a buddy system. There are three stu- 
dents seated at a table with one deaf student. At the be- 
ginning of the year, as I explained before, I speak to the 
class on deafness and introduce sign language. They be- 
come enthusiastic and volunteer to be a buddy to a deaf 
child. (When I take students with me to different schools 
to speak about deafness, it makes them feel important and 
does wonders for their self-image.) Usually, the hearing 
kids send “thank you” letters and this has a tremendous 
impact on the deaf child. 


GENE: As the only deaf teacher in West Suburban, | imagine 
you are often consulted by parents and other teachers; what 
about the students? 


CELIA: I think I have helped them in many ways .. . partic- 
ularly to overcome their shyness with hearing children. 
Last year, we formed a Mime Group which put on many per- 
formances, not: only in our district but in other schools. 
This was a very professional group of kids. They not only 
did various mime acts, but also demonstrated Poetry in 
Motion (poems they had written and put into signs) and 
led sing alongs. Schools outside our district took up bake 
sales to pay for a bus to transport the deaf kids to their 
school. Performances like this did much to help our deaf 


A session in creative writing. 
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Celia Warshawsky with two of her students, Edelie Glennon and Jay 
Hogland. 


students develop a better self-image. I believe that deaf 
children are natural in drama (they’re all hams) and to 
develop this talent also helps develop an understanding of 
language, social studies, etc. We incorporate a great deal 
of role-playing in teaching and it is a very meaningful and 
visual way to learn. 

GENE: What about methods? Do you think the “war” is 
over? 

CELIA: Yes, I do. Every year we hear about more and more 
schools or programs for the deaf which have changed to 
total communication. The picture gets brighter every day. 
More and more parents are receptive to it, too, and one 
proof of the pudding is the vast number of sign language 
classes that are springing up all over the country. In this 
area, we have many classes with usually a large number of 
parents involved. They want to get closer to their deaf 
children by communicating with them in a comfortable 
manner ... their language . . . a language which is less 
frustrating . . . a language that brings love and under- 
standing into the family. Teachers also find there is less 
need for constant repetition when concepts or pure language 
is given in total communication. 

GENE: What about mainstreaming at the postsecondary level. 
As a loyal Gallaudet graduate, do you think the explosion 
of community college programs is a good thing? | am not 
talking so much about the quality of education as the 
sense of belonging, of “peoplehood” in the deaf community. 

CELIA: I think this is the best thing that could happen to deaf 
people. Not everyone can get into Gallaudet and we have 
to think of the majority of deaf people. Community colleges 
serve a very useful purpose. Many of them are also voca- 
tional/technical type colleges and provide our young people 
with an opportunity to find,their vocation. Interpreters 
help in the mainstreaming process and many fine programs 
throughout the country have proven successful. Gallaudet 
and NTID get many students who got their start in these 
community colleges. So they serve a dual purpose. 

GENE: But where will all the interpreters come from? 

CELIA: That’s a good question. I know it will be a long 
time before we can meet the demand for qualified inter- 
preters. There are many training programs throughout 
the country. Many community colleges are in the process 
of training their own people. Some have received grants, 
others are getting help from the NITC. The Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 has made the deaf community aware of 
their rights, and the more interpreters we see (TV and 
the presidential debates, for example), the more the deaf 
community realizes that there is so much to gain through 
interpreters. 
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GENE: Going back to my remark about the sense of “people- 
hood” in the deaf community, | notice a lot of difference 
in the new breed of professional interpreters. It is not 
necessarily bad; sometimes an interpreter can do a better 
job when he or she is not too close to the deaf community. 
But as a deaf member of the RID, what is your personal 
opinion of this detachment? 

CELIA: The new breed, as you call it, can also be the old breed 
with new insight into the job. Interpreters today are much 
more professional and less maternalistic. They know that 
their job is to interpret and not give advice. Evaluation 
and certification of interpreters has done much to upgrade 
interpreting as a profession. As to detachment, I don’t 
think that is true. However, the large number of inter- 
preters used today might make it seem that way. You can’t 
expect interpreters who put in 30 hours a week interpreting 
in an educational setting to have time to attend deaf socials. 
I think interpreters should also have their own hearing 
friends and not “drown” themselves in deafness. 

GENE: Does the same principle hold true in the teaching 
profession? 


CELIA: No. I think teachers of the deaf should get to know 
deaf adults. It is rare that you see hearing teachers at- 
tend social functions for the deaf. It might help them to 
understand the problems, and see that deaf adults do lead 
happy and useful lives. Many of them have never been in 
the home of a deaf person, let alone met successful deaf 
people. This would help them to realize that deaf kids 
can achieve. 

GENE: Well, if it’s good at the interpreting and teaching 
levels, how come it isn’t good at the organizational level? 
Why did the RID turn down merger proposals at the Florida 
convention? 

CELIA: This was not the first time the RID had been approach- 
ed about a merger. The membership felt that the RID has 
come a long way since we’ve been on our own. In 1972, we 
had our first National Evaluation Workshop (NEW) and 
since then we’ve had evaluations all over the country to 
certify interpreters. We continue to grow and there are 
well over 2,100 members with 56 chapters in 43 states. 
The chapters have carried the ball—have held workshops 


LANGUAGE—Celia Warshawsky is expounding 
upon word attack skills. 
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Celia Warshawsky with one of her students, Jim Hogland. 


to upgrade the interpreting skills of their members, to 
train them in specialized fields and to evolve the code of 
ethics. Deaf people have also learned that there are many 
ways they can benefit by the use of an interpreter. We've 
come so far in such a short time. What would we gain by 
the merger? Financial stability? We weren’t too sure about 
this either. 


GENE: I can see the point, but it’s hard to see the RID doing 
the job that needs to be done with only income from mem- 
berships; and there is a limit to grant funding. 


CELIA: I agree; however, the members of the RID have strong 
feelings of loyalty for their organization. You see, the 
RID is the people’s organization and it is a grassroots kind 
of thing. It is succeeding because the people want it to 
and it is our local chapters that are in there helping. The 
national office gives guidelines and sets policy, but it is 
the people out there in our chapters who have played a 
crucial role. 


GENE: What is the RID doing in the way of training new 
interpreters and improving existing skills? 


CELIA: The RID, as you know, doesn’t have the necessary 
funding to train interpreters. 

The National Interpreter Training Consortium currently 
trains interpreters and we evaluate them. As I mentioned 
before, the chapters have conducted many workshops to 
give interpreters practice in the various types of interpret- 
ing situations and for various levels of interpreting. Some 
of these workshops have received funding from their 
regional NITC office. We see our role with the NITC as 
a very supportive and cooperative one, also one in which 
we take some leadership in the sense of helping to design 
the kind of training that should go into interpreter train- 
ing—kind of like a certifying body to approve the training 
institutions so as to insure highly qualified interpreters. 

Developing materials for interpreter training is also one of 
our goals. There is so much the RID could do if it had 
the funding and the staff to do it. The RID membership 
has also agreed to a new dues structure so that our income 
from dues will be substantially increased. This, of course, 
will not wholely support the office, but I’m sure that with 
our will, we'll find a way. 

GENE: What do you think will be the picture in interpreting 
10 years from now? 

CELIA: I think great strides will be made. We’re on the road 
to recognition. Interpreters will be much in demand, 
especially since they have been used nationwide for such 
events as the presidential debates; more and more con- 
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tinuing education programs are springing up all over the 
country; community colleges are now offering programs for 
the hearing impaired and deaf people are being made aware 
of their rights and don’t want to miss what’s going on at 
union meetings and conferences. They are even asking for 
interpreters for plays and cultural events. 

Also, the courts and law enforcement people are be- 
coming familiar with interpreters in the courtroom and are 
asking for credentials. The legal certificate that is now 
being issued to those attending legal interpreting work- 
shops and passing the legal evaluation might someday be 
required in the courts. You also asked about the friendly 
interpreter, or friend of the deaf, with whom they might 
feel more comfortable. Sometimes a friend can do more 
harm than good in the courtroom because he might tend 
to be paternalistic and that attitude is not ideal in court. 


GENE: How about education? Will the picture change for 


deaf teachers of the deaf in the years ahead? 


CELIA: I think that more and more of the day schools will 


accept deaf teachers. Administrators who are in the know 
are beginning to realize that deaf children need deaf models 
to look up to. Parents are also beginning to realize this 
and to demand this. I have spoken at many parent meetings 
and workshops and I am often questioned as to why there 
aren’t more hearing impaired teachers in our program. I 
think there should be a proportionate number of deaf 
teachers in all programs for the deaf. Who can under- 
stand the problems of the deaf child better than a person 
who has gone through the mill himself? 


GENE: You mentioned being asked to speak before parents, 


teachers and other hearing people. What was your most 
memorable speaking assignment? 


CELIA: In December 1972, I was approached by a member of 


the Women’s American ORT. They were planning a na- 
tional “Women’s Plea for Human Rights for Soviet Jewish 
Prisoners of Conscience.” Under the auspices of the Leader- 
ship Conference of Jewish Women’s organizations, rallies 
were to be held in 50 cities throughout the nation. They 
asked me to make a plea in sign language, using quotes from 
speeches of Silva Zalmanson, a young Russian Jewish woman 
who wanted to emigrate to Israel, but was imprisoned in a 
labor camp near Moscow. Silva lost much of her hearing 
because of her ordeal in prison. I worked closely with the 
committee and helped design the flyer which highlighted 
in signs “Let my people go.” It was a moving experience 
to share the stage with some world reknown people. My 
speech, which was both oral and in sign language, had 
a profound impact on the audience. 


One part read: “My situation is desperate. . . . The long- 
ing for Zion fills my entire being and my return to the 
land of my ancestors has become the only sense of my life. 
I want to leave Russia, where much is alien and hostile to 
me. I know that a struggle for the realization of my dream 
awaits me. I derive strength for this only in my hopes. I 
believe that the day will come when the happiness, which 
now seems inconceivable, will come true... . And now I 
repeat: ‘If I forget you, oh, Jerusalem, let my right hand 
wither away.’ ”’ 


I had great compassion for Silva and hoped that some day 
she would be freed and would live in Israel. I also dreamed 
that we’d have the opportunity to meet. This dream has 
since become a reality. Last year, Silva was set free to go 
to Israel. She then came to America on a speaking tour 
and I was notified of her appearance. It was a touching 
moment in my life to come face to face with this brave 
woman who proved to be a dynamic speaker. Most of her 
hearing has since been restored and we spoke through a 
Russian/English interpreter. 


GENE: Between teaching, your activities in the RID, sign 


language classes, your involvement in parent organizations 
and community work, you don’t have much time on your 
hands; but when you do, what do you do for recreation? 


CELIA: Recreation? When your work is a pleasure, as mine 


is, it’s recreation. 


GENE: Thank you, Celia. 
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Deaf Man Gives Driving Instruction .. . 


Life Is A Smorgasbord 


One of the first things Jim Lowe, own- 
er of the Defensive Driving School in 
Burien, Washington, noticed about Bill 
Boland, the deaf man he was interview- 
ing for an instructors position at the 
school, was Bill’s tremendous command 
of the English language. 

“J could see he had a sharp, fast 
mind,” Jim said. “I knew if Bill were 
interested in the job, he would pick it 
up quickly.’ Bill was interested and 
became the first hearing impaired in- 
structor of a driving school in the State 
of Washington. 

Bill spent three months in training at 
the school. He was taught how to pro- 
tect himself while driving with new 
pupils, the common mistakes a student 
makes while learning to drive and what 
to look for in the other cars on the road. 

He also spent many hours studying for 
the four-hour comprehensive written 
examination which he passed the sec- 
ond time. Few candidates, if any, ever 
pass the first time and many have to 
take it over and over. 

Bill has proved to be a valuable per- 
son on the payroll in the short time he 
has been with the school. Most of his 
students are other deaf persons, who 
think it is great to have a deaf man as 
an instructor—one who can identify with 
them and give them the encouragement 
they need to work on their driving skills. 

Just recently Bill started teaching a 
hearing woman how to drive with a 
stick shift. “But first,’ Bill says, “I 
like to see what their attitude is about 
deafness before I take them on.” His 
proficiency in reading lips, using his 
voice and his graceful easy to read sign- 
ing helps him get along in both the hear- 
ing and deaf world. 

Bill’s tremendous command of the 
English language stems from his being 
an “amnivorous reader” he says. His 
favorite books are War and Peace and 
Anna Karenenia. ‘No other writer has 
ever come close to treating his subject 
with such grandeur and profundity, as 
Tolstoi,” Bill said. When feeling intel- 
lectually slack, he can read two science 
fiction books in one day. Bill has no 
taste for “modern literature.” 


Bill does not mind working outdoors 
part of the time in all kinds of weather. 
He is an outdoors man. On his days 
off you might find him camping, hiking 
or climbing Mt. Si near North Bend, 
Washington. He is also interested in 
photography, which is a natural adjacent 
to his outdoor life. But he enjoys tak- 
ing pictures of people too. “It is a 
challenge,” he says, “to bring out a sub- 
jects personality.” He is also learning 
to set up his own darkroom. 

Bill, who became deaf at the age of 
three from spinal meningitis says, “The 
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“Bill ‘was good” Harold signed. 
to drive.” (Photo credit: Ronald E. Donaglia) 


hardest thing to face being deaf is the 
sense of missing out on that which make 
life interesting, if I could hear.’ He 
would like to be able to meet and com- 
municate with all kinds of people. He 
finds information comes too slowly to 
suit him. He has to depend mainly on 
books and magazines to satisfy his cur- 
iosity about life. “It is difficult for a 
deaf person,” he says, “in a world 
wired for sound to keep up.” 


As a young boy, Bill attended the 
Arizona School for the Deaf. Later his 
parents transferred him to St. Mary’s 
High School, a hearing school, where he 
learned to cope in a hearing world. “It 
wasn’t easy,” Bill said, “but I enlarged 
my perspective of the world in general 
there.” 

He worked at various jobs for a while 
and in 1965 enrolled at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, leaving in 1968 to attend the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. He attended the 
University off and on for a few years. 
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Bill Boland (right) with student Harold Fijeldal, who is learning to drive with stick shift. 


“Having a deaf man teach me made it much easier to learn 


When he tired of school he moved to 
Seattle, Washington, where he learned of 
a job opening as resident supervisor 
for the hearing impaired adults at the 
Seattle Hearing and Speech Center. 
Eventually he plans on getting his teach- 
ing certificate at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Having a deaf instructor at the Defen- 
sive Driving School opens the way for 
more deaf students to learn to drive 
correctly. No other driving school in 
the state will take a hearing impaired 
student. Jim Lowe realized this when 
he opened his school five years ago. He 
also learned the language of signs to 
help the deaf learn driving skills. He 
has deaf people coming to his school 
from a distance of 300 miles. 

Although Bill did not find the writ- 
ten test too difficult, many of the deaf 
do. “It would be great,” Bill says, “if 
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DEAF CONSUMERISM 


By FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER—Keynoter 


A couple of years ago in preparing my 
first keynote address, they told me that 
the function of a keynoter was to gen- 
erate enthusiasm, stimulate thinking, in 
short, set the participants on fire. I 
didn’t do so well then. But tonight I 
am ready—see—lI’ve brought my own 
matches! But seriously, I am pleased 
to be here. I am especially pleased to 
have this topic. Consumerism, particu- 
larly deaf consumerism, is a subject 
that is dear to me. It is also something 
that I had been advocating since I was 
old enough to know what the word was 
supposed to mean. 

While it has been only recently that 
the government and other providers of 
service have come to acknowledge the 
value of consumer input, the idea has 
been with us for a long time. I guess 
there are many cliches that exemplify 
this. In particular the one that goes, 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink.” That and the 
other standby, “The customer is always 
right,” are as explicit examples of con- 
sumerism as anyone could ask for. I 
would say that the former is the reason 
you are here now. It certainly was the 
motivating factor in developing deaf 
consumerism as we know it today. I do 
not recall just when this took place, 
but I remember that it was in the early 
1960’s when the leaders in the deaf 
community and the providers of services 
became increasingly aware that the pro- 
grams that were so painstakingly de- 
veloped to meet the needs of deaf people 
were failing. Adult education programs 
were not taking hold, rehabilitation pro- 
jects were not meeting their goals de- 
spite the fact they were carefully plan- 
ned by people who were knowledgeable 
in their fields. 


In fact, this was happening every- 
where not only in deafness but with all 
other disabilities. With it came the 
belated realization that, as with lead- 
ing horses to water, it was and is pos- 
sible to develop ideal programs, perfect 
programs, the kind of programs that 
exactly fill the needs of the deaf com- 
munity or any other community—but 
if that consumer didn’t want them—they 
wouldn’t work. This is what I think 
created the interest in consumerism as 
it is practiced today. 

Momentum for consumerism was pro- 
vided by the Black Movement. The 
black people proved that a strong and 
united thrust could move mountains. 
They also provided some valuable les- 
sons in showing that one could get the 
support of non-black people in their ob- 


This paper was presented at a Massachusetts 
Office of Deafness meeting on priorities, Jan- 
uary 21, 1977. 
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jectives and possibly have shown some 
of the negative aspects of such a move- 
ment, depending on how you look at 
it. One of those effects was the culmi- 
nation where the black people said to 
their white supporters: “You helped us 
get to where we are today, to the point 
where we can think for ourselves, speak 
for ourselves, fight for ourselves, now 
get out of the way and let us do it.” 
This, I am sure, came as a shock to 
many people but it is a natural result 
of evolution. It comes as naturally as 
the day comes when the child says to 
its parents: “I am no longer a child, I 
am a person. As a person I will make 
my own life, my own decisions, I will 
fight my own battles, I need you but 
not for that.” 


The rise of deaf consumerism on the 
other hand was slower, more difficult 
to achieve. It is safe to say that even 
now when consumer activities are the 
rule rather than the exception, there 
are many deaf people who worry about 
what consumerism is and where it will 
lead to. For too many years, the deaf 
child and the deaf adult have been 
led to believe that they should be grate- 
ful for small blessings and should keep a 
low profile. They were not advised to 
do so on the basis of “The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” It was more implicit 
that they were educated, employed, and 
in fact permitted to exist on sufferance. 
That the greater world of the hearing 
has given and having given, could and 
would, if sufficiently provoked, take 
away those crumbs that deaf people 
were being permitted to take from the 
hearing table. 


I can remember very well, the aston- 
ishment and shock that greeted my 
first suggestion to the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for consumer in- 
put. When I suggested that the NAD 
should be permitted to review proposals 
in the area of deafness with a view to 
advising on their relevancy. “Do you 
mean the NAD should decide which pro- 
posals our agency should fund?”, I was 
asked. And I said, “No, but that our 
input should help the agency make this 
determination.” If our input was wrong, 
we would learn. If our input was right 
but disregarded, VRA would learn and 
if the agency didn’t learn soon enough, 
it probably could use new personnel. 
While I called that consumerism, other 
people called it militancy. But no mat- 
ter what label you put on it, it was 
a radical departure from tradition which 
said deaf people should be seen but not 
heard (no pun intended). ~* 

This attitude created and still creates 
problems. Prior to the 1960’s, the gen- 
eral feeling among the deaf leadership 


was “independence or bust.” In _ par- 
ticular, the thinking then was that not 
only should they not demand anything 
from the government, but they should 
not even accept anything. Possibly this 
stems from the fact that many of the 
deaf leaders were union printers and 
unions are very suspicious of Federal 
intervention in their internal affairs. 
Possibly, too, that was compounded by 
the educational philosophy that said 
whatever the deaf people want done, 
they should do it. This line led, I am 
sure, to the rejection of any additional 
tax exemption such as accrues to the 
blind and to the notion that government 


aid would make deaf people second class 


citizens. 


Probably the most controversial of all 
discussions came from Stahl Butler who 
dared to take the word “charity” and 
say that much of what we used to call 
“charity” isn’t. That deaf people have 
the same right to the services that are 
available, as non-deaf people have. And 
that community funding to meet the 
needs of its citizens was not charity in 
the sense of a few rich people tossing 
pennies to a crowd of starving beggars. 
A program of using community re- 
sources to meet the needs of its people— 
whether these are needs of some of the 
people or all of the people was not char- 
ity but common sense. Such heretical 
thinking created an uproar. Deaf peo- 
ple throughout the nation praised or 
reviled him, there was no middle ground. 
In one sense this rationale led to what 
I still think was the turning point for 
consumerism. That was the workshop 
on Community Development Through 
Organizations of and for the Deaf. This 
was coordinated by Alan B. Crammatte 
of Gallaudet College. This historic 
meeting was held at Old Point Comfort 
in Virginia and is most commonly re- 
ferred to as the Fort Monroe Workshop. 
The workshop is the source for such 
ideas as the Leadership Training Pro- 
gram at CSUN and the new Leadership 
Deaf program sponsored jointly by Gal- 
laudet College and the NAD. It also 
conceptualized the Council of Organiza- 
tions Serving the Deaf. 


More than that, however, it sparked 
the peaceful revolution which led to the 
first change in NAD administration in 
18 years. By 1964, the NAD had a new 
administration and a new policy that 
fairly reeked of militancy as compared 
to traditional practices. 


This did not come easy. Many 
people were hesitant and doubting. 
Among the admonitions and fears of the 
membership were: “Remember, the 
NAD is an organization for adults. Leave 
education alone, concentrate on the 
needs of the adult population. That is 
where the NAD belongs.” But as most 
people know, the adult by and large is 
what education makes him or her. If 
we are to meet the needs of the deaf 
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adult, we have to be involved in every 
stage of his/her development—sort of 
“a womb to the tomb” approach. That 
evokes laughs but it is no laughing mat- 
ter. As consumers today we are press- 
ing hard, for example, for an Institute 
for the Prevention of Deafness which 
could roughly correspond to the womb 
and we also advocate expanded pro- 
grams for the aging which I suppose 
is about as close to the tomb as one 
would care to get. 

Another general comment as I have 
already noted was: “Don’t accept gov- 
ermental assistance. If you accept gov- 
ernment aid, then deaf people will be- 
come second class citizens and in time 
the government will take over your or- 
ganization.” Again our policy disagreed. 
It was and is our contention that the 
government—in fact our entire democ- 
racy is based on the concept—that the 
government is the servant of the people 
and you measure your status by the 
amount of service you get. 


When it comes down to it, we got a 
lot—Stahl Butler in his paper at Fort 
Monroe, “Putting First Things First,” 
said: “As I have written before, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation is the third best 
friend of the deaf, third only to schools 
and the sign language.” Today many 
people put Vocational Rehabilitation 
first. Possibly this is because we take 
Sign Language for granted now. But 
moving ahead of schools is the result 
of consumerism. Deaf consumers have 
a vastly greater input into the rehabili- 
tation process than any other agency 
of government on any level. This is 
not intended to say that we are satis- 
fied with rehabilitation agencies or that 
we feel that we are getting either the 
quality or quantity of services to which 
we are entitled but we are heard and 
appreciate it! This is what consumer- 
ism is all about. We do attempt to get 
more input into the Office of Educa- 
tion. We have made a little progress 
there. For the past decade deaf evalua- 
tors have had a major role in selecting 
the feature films that are captioned by 
Media Services and Captioned Films. 
We have pride in the fact that Dr. 
Malcolm Norwood, who is deaf, is head 
of that division and that the Office of 
Education has the only Civil Service 
rated interpreter for the deaf in the 
country on its staff. But I believe we 
feel we should have a much greater in- 
volvement in the educational process 
than we have now. 


In spite of all the progress we are 
making, we have many hangups that 
need to be cured. One of them and a 
major one is the carryover from our 
“Don’t rock the boat” days. This is best 
evidenced by our reactions to the black 
power movement. We have learned a 
great deal from what the black people 
have accomplished but we shy away 
from calling a spade a spade. We 
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say “Deaf Pride” when we mean “Deaf 
Power” and we claim that we only want 
qualified deaf people to be appointed 
to positions of authority when we know 
that we ought to be out there asking, 
“How many deaf people are on your 
staff? How many are in supervisory 
capacity? Never mind the qualifications, 
hire the right number or there will be 
trouble.’ Mind you, I am not saying 
that what we are now doing is wrong, 
but it is not the way we feel in our 
hearts we should go. 

Even those of us who think we are 
pretty sophisticated in the area of con- 
sumerism have to pause every now and 
then to assess where we are and how 
much of our thinking is influenced by 
our education and training and how 
much by what we consider are the mis- 
takes of the people we are trying to 
emulate. 


Generally accepted leaders in the 
deaf community have tried to choose 
a middle path. They are not so militant 
as to want to picket everybody at the 
drop of at hat. Certainly no one at all has 
ever even thought of violence. They are 
not as meek as before, either sitting 
around in circles bemoaning to each 
other that the deaf community is al- 
ways being ignored. 


Today we are speaking out. We are 
trying to make our views known and 
heeded. We are more aggressive in 
not waiting to be asked or invited to 
give our views. We are demanding 
that those views be heard and consider- 
ed. We are also beginning to take our 
grievances to the courts. We have al- 
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ways felt that, in the long run, the only 
way to effect major changes would be 
through the courts and as the saying 
goes, “The longest journey in life begins 
with the first step.” We have taken 
that step. 


Deafness, like many other minority 
issues, has a history of extremes. We 
are engaged in many controversies— 
oralism, manualism, Uncle Tomism, in- 
dependence, dependence, you name it— 
we have it. It is a proven law of nature 
that a pendulum must swing from one 
extreme to the other if it is really a 
pendulum worth its salt. Today our 
pendulum has swung. We are becoming 
much more militant—at times when 
militancy is uncalled for. We have 
swung from the position of going it 
alone, every man for himself, to to- 
getherness. We have coalitions and 
councils and we are perhaps back where 
we were in the days of the American 
Revolution when Ben Franklin said it 
best, “We must all hang together lest 
we all hang separately.” We have tak- 
en that first step there, too, with the 
creation of American Coalition of Citi- 
zens with Disabilities. The deaf con- 
sumer is learning that with his two 
good legs he can help push the wheel- 
chair of the person whose two good 
ears can serve as his or whose voice 
can be his voice when a loud voice is 
needed. One thing is certain, the deaf 
person has learned he is a person with 
all the rights, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of a member of the human race 
and he will not ever again let anyone 


forget it. 
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Cuyahoga Offers Helping Hands To Hearing Impaired 


Cuyahoga Community College (Cleve- 
land, Ohio) Metropolitan Campus has 
initiated a one-of-its-kind program to 
train hearing impaired persons to as- 
sist others like themslves in solving 
human services problems. 

“Too often, deaf people are treated 
as ‘dumb people’,” says Michael Bailis, 
assistant professor in the program. “Our 
purpose is to help deaf students achieve 
their full potential as human _ beings, 
instead of a limited existence as handi- 
capped persons.” 

Impetus for the program came through 
a request from the Northeast Ohio Deaf 
Development Organization, Inc. (NOD- 
DO), for CCC to respond to the unique 
educational needs of the deaf commun- 
ity. 

To accomplish this, NODDO’s Tom 
Shearer approached Donald Hoyt, co- 
ordinator of the Mental Health Tech- 
nology program at the Metropolitan 
Campus, and asked the College to offer 
courses for deaf people who felt that 
existing services were not sufficiently 
meeting the needs of the deaf. 

In a scant two months time, a one- 
year certificate program to train the 
hearing impaired was developed under 
the auspices of the Mental Health Tech- 
nology program. It includes both hu- 
man services and communications skills 
classes, along with on-the-job training. 
Students who enroll in the program may 
also apply their credits toward an as- 
sociate degree at CCC. 

Bailis’ classes deal with helping deaf 
students to learn how to determine the 
special needs of their deaf clients, often 
apart from their hearing problems, and 
how to find the proper agencies or 
sources of help for them. 

As he teaches his courses, two inter- 
preters take turns translating his words 
into sign language and reverse the pro- 
cess to assist students in asking ques- 
tions of the instructor. 


Sign Language is used by Mrs. Mary Ellen Gelusniak (right) to communicate with Mrs. Mabel 
Evans during special classes for the hearing impaired at Cuyahoga Community College’s Metro- 


politan Campus in downtown Cleveland. 


The students, enrolled in a special human services 


program to teach deaf students to assist others like themselves, are taught with both oral 


and sign language methods. 


After their first quarter of classes, 
students begin field work at local com- 
munity agencies where they work with 
deaf clients. Currently, Bailis’ students 
are working at the Cleveland Speech 
and Hearing Center, the Society for the 
Blind, Cleveland Developmental Center, 
Broadview Center for Retarded Children 
and the Harbor Light Program for Al- 
coholics, sponsored by the Salvation 
Army. 


The Reverend Jay L. Croft, an Epis- 
copal vicar who also is deaf, teaches the 
communications classes. Using his ex- 
pertise in dealing with the deaf, plus 
videotapes and outlines developed by 
Mrs. Mary Lou Conlin, assistant pro- 
fessor of English in the Learning Cen- 
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ter, Rev. Croft helps students upgrade 
their reading and writing skills. 


Deficiencies in these areas, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Conlin, often are the result 
of the students’ attempts to learn a 
language they cannot hear. 


Bailis adds that many of his students 
are underemployed because they have 
been unable to enroll in college classes 
due to their particular hearing problem. 
For this reason, he envisions the day 
when deaf students, with the aid of a 
“bank” of sign language interpreters, 
will be able to enroll in almost any pro- 
gram in the College. 


Currently, an ad hoc committee com- 
posed of CCC faculty and members of 
the deaf community are working to im- 
plement this idea. As of now, the two 
interpreters helping Bailis are paid 
through funds from the Metropolitan 
Campus’ Division of Instruction. 


As an additional aid to the deaf, the 
Campus sponsors workshops such as 
the Parents Workshop on the Hearing 
Impaired Child, held at St. John’s Col- 
lege on November 20, 1976. 


Bailis says his work with the deaf 
has been inspiring because of their 
“positiveness and commitment to their 
cause.” 


“Perhaps at some time, we’ll be able 
to establish a liaison organization to 
work with all handicapped people, such 
as Project EVE and Project Search to 
do with their special interest groups. 
Then, we’ll be opening CCC’s doors to 
yet another important segment of the 
community.” 
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Should Deaf Persons Be Teachers Of The Deaf? 


As absurd as the title of this article 
may seem there are still professionals 
in the field of Education of the Deaf 
who would answer “No” to this question. 
Just as we are enjoying an era of in- 
creasing acceptance of deaf people into 
the professional education ranks, a 
spectre has appeared on the horizon—a 
spectre all the more dangerous because 
it comes in the guise of an improve- 
ment in services to deaf children. 

There have always been deaf teach- 
ers of the deaf; however, in the past 
many schools had an unofficial “quota 
system” for hiring the deaf and the 
majority of deaf teachers were in the 
vocational departments. Public schools 
and “oral” schools did not, in most 
instances, offer employment to deaf 
people. The situation has improved 
considerably with the growing accept- 
ance of total communication. Deaf 
teachers are now being accepted into 
the academic department of schools for 
the deaf and into public school pro- 
grams. Administrators recognize and 
acknowledge the fact that deaf teachers 
contribute much more of a positive na- 
ture to a program for deaf children than 
is lost by their inability to teach speech. 
In this day of team teaching, each teach- 
er can be allowed to do what he or she 
does best, and the students benefit. 

Of course, my answer to the question 
asked by the title of this article is a re- 
sounding “YES.” Deaf persons are a 
vital part of the education of the deaf 
in the United States. Deaf people should 
be a part of education of the deaf at 
all levels from janitor to superintend- 
ent. However, unless we are alert to 
the threat, the spectre I mentioned be- 
fore will effectively eliminate deaf 
teachers of the deaf from the profession. 

I refer to the efforts being made by 
more and more states to improve their 
certification programs for teachers of the 
deaf. We do need more qualified, bet- 
ter trained teachers; however, we must 
be sure that the new regulations do not 
discriminate against deaf teachers of 
the deaf. No one, I least of all, believes 
that the deaf teachers of the deaf 
should be permitted to be less qualified 
than their hearing counterparts. How- 
ever, there are some unique problems 
presented by deafness which make ac- 
quiring the necessary training more dif- 
ficult for deaf persons. These prob- 
lems must be completely and honestly 
acknowledged by both deaf and _ hear- 
ing. Teacher training for deaf indi- 
viduals does not necessarily have to be 
“less,” but it must be “modified.” 

In a recent study, Prickett (1976) 
found that professionals in education of 
the deaf were divided in their response 
to the statement that: 
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“By 1985 there will be a provision in 
certification requirements for the deaf 
that a teacher of the hearing impaired 
hold certification as a regular class- 
room teacher prior to specialization as 
a teacher of the deaf.” 

Many participants responded favor- 
ably that all teachers of the deaf should 
have a knowledge of normal children in 
order to have an adequate perspective. 
Others were afraid that such a require- 
ment would eliminate deaf teachers of 
the deaf. This is an excellent example 
of the spectre I am referring to. On the 
one hand, it sounds good to say that one 
must know what is normal before one 
can know what to expect of deaf chil- 
dren. I believe that this is a valid 
statement and perhaps should be stressed 
more by teacher training institutions. 
But I also believe that education of the 
deaf needs deaf teachers and that this 
need is so great that modifications are 
justified in a teacher training program 
and in certification requirements to 
assure that deaf people can continue to 
be qualified as teachers. 

This is not an intellectual exercise in 
what “might” happen. Deaf people are 
already being discriminated against in 
certification requirements in many 
states. I made a quick survey of teach- 
er certification requirements in 24 states 
that Western Maryland College has regu- 
lar contact with. Out of these 24 states, 
9 states had potentially discriminatory 
requirements in their regulations for 
certification as a teacher of the deaf. 
One state requires that a teacher hold 
a “regular” certificate before becom- 
ing a teacher of the deaf. An endorse- 
ment, after training in deafness, is made 
to the regular certificate. Since the regu- 
lar certificate is a regular education it 
implies practice teaching with “normal” 
children. Three additional states clearly 
state in their regulations that a teacher 
of the deaf must have practice teaching 
with “normal” children. This requirement 
was used to refuse employment to three 
deaf graduates of Western Maryland 
College in 1976. The state school for 
the deaf wished to hire these three, 
otherwise qualified graduates, but the 
state department of education refused 
employment because the students had 
not done practice teaching with normal 
hearing chidlren. 

If this requirement is allowed to stand 
unmodified it will effectively prevent 
deaf people from being hired as teach- 
ers of the deaf. In this case the deaf 
teachers at the state school may not 
even be aware of the change in regula- 
tions since all present employees were 
exempted from the requirement. As I 
said before, on the surface it seems to 
be an improvement in the preparation of 


teachers of the deaf. In actual practice, 
however, it will do much more harm 
than good unless the unique problems of 
deafness are recognized and allowances 
made. It will not be physically possible 
for a deaf person to meet this require- 
ment. Even if the deaf person had ex- 
cellent oral communication skills pub- 
lic school systems will not allow hear- 
ing impaired persons to teach in regular 
classrooms. Even hearing impaired 
graduates of regular hearing colleges, 
who do have excellent oral skills, are 
required to do practice teaching in 
schools for the deaf. The majority of 
deaf persons do not have excellent oral 
skills and should not be expected to sub- 
ject themselves to the impossible situa- 
tion of practice teaching with 30 normal 
hearing children. 

Two states require that teachers make 
a minimum score on the National Teach- 
er’s Examination (NTE) before a certifi- 
cate will be issued. There is much de- 
bate about whether the NTE is a valid 
predictor of teaching success even for 
hearing students. For deaf students 
it measures verbal ability only and is 
worthless as a predictor of teaching 
success. The NTE was administered to 
deaf students at Western Maryland Col- 
lege from January 1972 to April 1972. 
Scores of the 16 deaf students taking 
the test ranged from the 00th percentile 
up to the 22nd percentile, all well below 
the college cut-off of the 50th per- 
centile. Fourteen of these deaf people 
have completed the training program at 
Western Maryland College and gone on 
to become good to excellent teachers of 
the deaf. If this criterion had been 
rigidly applied these people would never 
have been given the chance to prove 
that they could do graduate level work 
and that they could be good teachers of 
the deaf. 

One other state has a double standard. 
In the state school for the deaf Council 
on Education of the Deaf certification is 
sufficient but in the public school sys- 
tems a teacher must also meet regular 
certification requirements. This means, 
by implication, practice teaching with 
normal children. The further implication 
of this double standard is that deaf stu- 
dents in the state school do not deserve 
the best qualified teachers. These regu- 
lations would effectively prevent deaf 
teachers from working in the public 
school system of the state. 


Another state requires an inordinate 
amount of course work in the area of 
speech pathology. Teacher training pro- 
grams for the deaf do not routinely pro- 
vide the course work required by this 
state. In my opinion this requirement 
discriminates against all teachers of the 
deaf, hearing and deaf, but more so 
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against the deaf since they would have 
very little hope of ever receiving the 
speech training required. 

The ninth state has a requirement that 
all teachers in that state have a college 
course in the state’s history and con- 
stitution. This, besides being an archaic 
requirement, is potentially discrimina- 
tory unless the colleges provide interpre- 
ters so that the deaf teacher can get 
the course required. 

Modified requirements which take in 
to account the unique educational prob- 
lems associated with deafness do not 
have to mean less stringent require- 
ments. In the Western Maryland Col- 
lege Teacher Training Program in Deaf- 
ness, the NTE has been eliminated for 
all students, hearing as well as deaf. 
In its place we have an English fluency 
exam which all students will be required 
to take. If a student fails to demon- 
strate a minimum competency in English 
he or she will be required to take and 
pass a graduate level English course. 
Teachers knowledgeable in deafness will 
teach the course for the deaf students. 
This is a requirement which the deaf 
can meet. 


All incoming students records are re- 
viewed to ensure that all students have 
the basic undergraduate regular educa- 
tion requirements for the level they 
wish to teach. If they do not meet all 
requirements, most deaf students and 
many hearing students do not, they are 
required to take under-graduate courses 
before beginning the graduate Educa- 
tion of the Deaf program. During the 
course work portion of the program in- 
terpreters and notetakers are provided 
for the deaf and they are expected to 
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perform in the classroom on a par with 
their hearing peers. 


Practice teaching for students who 
have done practice teaching at the un- 
dergraduate level is eight weeks with 
deaf children. However, students, near- 
ly all the deaf and some hearing, who 
have not done practice teaching at the 
undergraduate level are required to do 
12 weeks of practice teaching with deaf 
students. 


We feel that these modifications are 
within the deaf person’s capability to 
accomplish and that they assure that our 
deaf graduates receive an equally rigor- 
ous training program compared to that 
of our hearing students. 


This paper presents examples taken 
from a small sample of states. There 
are surely other potentially discrimina- 
tory statements in the requirements of 
the 24 states I reviewed and in the 
states I did not review. We cannot 
afford to be complacent in the face of 
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¢ Protects your home with our special term plans 


¢ Pays annual dividends 
¢ Builds a retirement nest egg 


e Pays double for Accidental Death 
* Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 


See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 
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Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 


Kenosha, 


Wisconsin—June 
Holiday Inn 

State associations not having list- 
ings should send information to Edi- 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 
Indianapolis, 


16-18, 


tor, 
Radnor Road, 
46226. 


Nebraska—July 22-23, Lincoln 

Ohio—October, Youngstown 

Michigan—August 18-20, Kalamazoo 

South Dakota—June 18-20, Sioux 
Falls 

lllinois—June 3-5, Springfield 

Alabama—June 16-18, Birmingham, 
Admiral Benbow Inn 


Indiana 


this threat. The effects of changes in 
regulations may not be felt for several 
years since most deaf teachers presently 
employed will probably be exempt. Also, 
we cannot assume that because a regu- 
lation was not rigidly enforced in the 
past it will not be so in the future. 


All persons who believe that deaf 
teachers of the deaf are essential to 
our profession should write to their 
state departments of education for the 
latest certification requirements and read 
them closely. for any potentially discrimi- 
natory statements. If any are found, de- 
mands should be made to have them 
changed immediately. 

I believe that deaf people themselves 
must take the initiative to assure that 
they are not discriminated against in any 
area of Education of the Deaf. Deaf 
people have such a great contribution to 
make to the field of Education of the 
Deaf that they should never feel in- 
hibited in demanding that they be af- 
forded equal access to teacher certifica- 
tion. 
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New Directions For Deafness 


Introduction 


This document attempts to put into focus the diverse 
activities of many organizations and individuals which are 
intended to alleviate the burdens of deafness and to improve 
conditions for deaf people. With more concentration of 
efforts, more can be achieved—and achieved sooner. The 
principal purpose of the priorities listed in the following 
pages, then, is to provide rallying points around major ob- 
jectives, thus affording all who are concerned about deaf 
people with the opportunity to work together toward specific 
goals. 


The priorities statements also highlight how much needs 
to be done. Since the Tarrytown Conference’, much has 
been achieved. But deafness remains a severely handicapping 
condition. Research has uncovered many promising techniques 
and devices for aiding deaf people, yet implementation has 
been minimal. Some services—for example, mental health— 
have had virtually no sustained attention. The progress al- 
ready made and the new discoveries require this reordering 
of priorities. 

In presenting the priorities, several considerations have 
been kept in mind. First of all, everything desired by and 
for deaf people has not been included. The priorities reflect 
only the most urgent needs, as best these could be determined. 

Secondly, the listing recognizes that priorities must be 
dealt with in general categories reflecting government and 
voluntary resources for accomplishing the objectives. Thus, 
the top priority for any of the six major categories does not 
stand higher or lower than that for any other category. Favor- 
able activity, for example, by the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration to meet a vocational objective should not in- 
hibit Bureau of Education for the Handicapped from providing 
support for an educational objective. Similarly, including the 
needs of deaf children in a program should not interfere with 
solving a different problem for deaf adults. 

Another principle adhered to in preparing this document 
has been to keep it as brief as possible. The style strives 
for terseness, to the point of being telegraphic. Explanations 
have been trimmed to the quick; repetition has been avoided. 
Of course, overlap between categories is inevitable. To re- 
duce repetition, priorities are cross-referenced frequently. 
When the priorities have been adopted, the rationale in sup- 
port of them can be easily filled in by those striving for 
their implementation. This listing, therefore, presents only 
an overview. 


In specifying the action steps to meet the identified needs, 
we have not in most instances indicated who should take the 
action. One reason for not doing so is that frequently the 
responsibility is divided; for example, even suggesting federal 
legislation does not mean that the priority step is addressed to 
Congress alone, since Federal agencies and the deaf community 


must also work with Congress to ensure passage. Another 
reason is that more than one group can perform a particular 
function, and by selecting one, we might put off a potential 
supporter. 


The priorities listing represents a broad compromise. 
Over a hundred people have been involved in one or another 
way with its preparation. Initially, questionnaires were dis- 
tributed at the national conventions of National Association 
of the Deaf (Houston, July 4-10, 1976) and Professional Re- 
habilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf (Salt Lake City, 
July 11-14, 1976). A report of the results was given to a 
small working group, which met August 23-25, in Westbury, 
New York. The members of that group provided the basis 
for a draft, edited by Dr. Larry G. Stewart, which was cir- 
culated to more than 100 individuals in the deaf community. 
These persons not only read the draft themselves, but also, in 
many cases, invited others to review it. These readers gen- 
erated a foot-high stack of comments. Every criticism received 
has been considered in the final draft. Some comments 
contradicted other comments; some suggestions were obscure, 
others brilliant. To the extent possible, all have been re- 
flected; none has been rejected lightly. 


Since committees cannot write efficiently, one person 
has had to do that job. The undersigned assumes the re- 
sponsibility for any errors and omissions which appear, but 
clearly the credit for this work belongs to more persons 
than can rightly be acknowledged. By listing only the origi- 
nal writing group, I do not mean to slight the contributions of 
the many other people who commented. This document, to 
the extent such a thing is possible, has been written by the 
deaf community. It has no official status. Its value will 
depend entirely on what its members now do with it. 


A fair measure of this document’s success will be how 
rapidly it becomes obsolete. Priorities are not meant to be 
chiseled in stone. They should be goals to be accomplished 
in a reasonably short time. Let us hope that this list will 
go quickly out of date. With your assistance, it will. 

Jerome D. Schein, Ph. D., Chairman 

Research and Development Committee 

National Association of the Deaf 
December 3, 1976 

Initial Writing Team 


Thomas Freebairn Donald Pettingill 
Samuel Lewis Hilde Schlesinger 
Mary Ann Locke Frederick Schreiber 
Glenn Matthews Martin Sternberg 
Craig Mills Pat Tomlinson 
Larry Newman Leonard Warshawsky 
Rosita Pacto Douglas Watson 


Edna Adler 
Glenn Anderson 
Alice Beardsley 
Frank Bowe 
Harvey Corson 
Robert Davila 
James Flood 


iL. G. Stewart and J. D. Schein. Tarrytown Conference on Current 
Priorities in the Rehabilitation of Deaf People. New York: Deafness 
Research & Training Center, New York University, 1971. 


Priorities In Deafness 
I. Communication. 


Loss of hearing most obviously and 
critically interferes with communication. 
For that reason, first priorities go to 
overcoming communication barriers. The 
needs presented in this first section, 
however, do not encompass all com- 
munication problems; more will appear, 
as appropriate, in each of the sections 
to follow. This section introduces gen- 
eral needs cutting across the other areas 
and divided into two subdivisions—i) 
Proximal Communication and ii) Tele- 
communication. These categories recog- 
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nize that problems of face-to-face (prox- 
imal) communication involve different 
agencies and different solutions than 
communication at a distance (telecom- 
munication). 


A. Proximal Communication 
Deaf persons are enabled to function 
more effectively when provisions are 


made for improved face-to-face com- 
munication. Both technological and en- 


vironmental modifications, along with 
use of adaptations in communication 
modalities, can contribute to such im- 
proved communication. These actions 
can be successfully implemented by ef- 


forts at all levels of government and by 
consumers and their advocates. 


1. Increase the availability of well- 
qualified interpreters, both oral 
and manual a) through more train- 
ing programs and b) by better co- 
ordination of supply and demand. 
Require all government agencies 
and representative government of- 
ficials to provide interpreters for 
deaf persons seeking access to them. 
Distribute guidelines on proper in- 
terpreter functions to interpreter 
users, deaf and nondeaf. Encourage 
the use of interpreters by business 
establishments. 
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2. Provide instruction, for persons 
who can hear, in methods of com- 
municating with deaf persons, in- 
cluding sign language, especially 
for service personnel: hotel and 
motel employees, transportation 
workers, emergency personnel (po- 
lice, fire, ambulance). Offer man- 
uual communication courses in high 
schools, colleges and continuing edu- 
cation for both deaf and nondeaf 
students. 


3. Revise Internal Revenue laws to 
provide tax exemptions and/or tax 
credits to deaf people for interpre- 
ter fees, hearing aid purchase and 
maintenance and other costs in- 
curred as a result of hearing loss. 

4. Enact regulations on ‘“communica- 
tion barriers” and extend incentive 
awards for their removal similar to 
those covering architectural and 
transportation barriers. 

5. Improve evaluation, prescription, 
dispensing and maintenance of hear- 
ing aids. Provide subsidies to low- 
income deaf persons for purchase 
and maintenance of hearing aids. 


Telecommunications 


Modern telecommunications systems 
and devices in the United States play a 
major role in increasing communication 
problems of deaf people. These systems 
may have one-way functions, such as 
television, which provides general, pub- 
lic information, education and _ enter- 
tainment, or they may have two-way 
functions, such as the telephone, which 
permits private, personal communication. 
Though most of these modern systems 
are currently difficult or impossible for 
deaf people to use effectively, it is tech- 
nically feasible to modify many of them 
so that they decrease communication 
barriers. 


B. Telephone 

1. Develop a_ teletype attachment 
(TTY) which will be less expensive 
and more reliable than present 
models, be portable and have a 
hard copy. To accelerate develop- 
ment, the Federal government 
should take appropriate action. 

2. Increase the attractiveness of the 
TTY for deaf users by a) expanding 
TTY news service, b) providing 
Wide Area Telephone Service 
(WATS) to all TITY users, c) 
establishing TTY answering and 
voice-translation services. d) re- 
quiring public agencies to install 
TTY. 


C. Television: Access 
1. Increase the use of captions on tele- 
vision programs. Captioned emer- 
gency announcements are now re- 
required. The decision on the 
vertical interval (line 21) awaits 
decision by the FCC. Regardless 
of the outcome, deaf groups will 
need to press for implementation 

of this priority. 
2. Invest in research on techniques 
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for producing “fast captions.” Also, 
study the relative advantages of 
using manual interpreters versus 
captions. 

3. Make Captioned Films for the Deaf 
available for television viewing. Ex- 
plore other sources of materials 
suitable for deaf audiences. 

4. Develop an information program 
explaining captioning and interpret- 
ing and distribute to broadcasters. 


Public Relations 


1. Form a national committee to moni- 
tor television programs which por- 
tray deaf people or provide infor- 
mation on deafness and to take cor- 
rective actions when indicated. 


2. Urge that only deaf actors be used 
to portray deaf people. 

3. Request more programs about deaf- 
ness and deaf people to educate 
the public and to improve deaf 
children’s self images. 


See also Section 11.D, G, H; II.B, E; 
IV:C; V.B; VIB. 


D. Television: 


II. Education 


Education prevents the disability of 
deafness from becoming a_ handicap. 
Since everyone in our nation requires 
and is entitled to receive a formal edu- 
cation, this section only deals with the 
special conditions for educating those 
who are deaf. Note, also, that items 
pertaining to education appear in other 
sections as well. 


A. Early Intervention 


Paralleling the goal of early identifi- 
cation must be early intervention. Early 
identification of hearing loss is discussed 
in Section V.A. The recommendations 
below pertain to early intervention. 


1. Extend P.L. 94-142 (Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act, 
1975) to cover deaf children from 
infancy to three years of age. 


2. Institute routine auditory screen- 
ing of neonates, with periodic fol- 
lowup of those who fail screening 
until a diagnosis is established. 
Efforts to obtain such legislated or 
voluntary programs in the various 
states should be led by the Coun- 
cil on Education of the Deaf through 
its constituent members. 


B. Parent Education 


Parents are the major influence in a 
young child’s life, yet there are few 
schools or programs that have adequate 
guidance for parents of deaf children. 
For many years it has been recognized 
that the majority of prelingually deaf 
children enter school and _ continue 
through the elementary years with very 
little communication between themselves 
and their parents. The harmful effects 
of this lack of communication are pre- 
dictable: inpoverished communication 
and language skills, limited understand- 


ing of the world and the people in it, 
for the deaf children; feelings of guilt 
for the parents and frustration for all. 


1. Write a model statewide program 
of education and guidance for par- 
ents of deaf children. 

2. Fund the implementation of model 
parent education and guidance pro- 
grams through Federal incentive 
awards to the states. 

C. Multiply Disabled Deaf Childen 

About 40 percent of deaf students have 

an additional disability. Deafness com- 
pounds the effects of these other condi- 
tions, causing complex developmental, 
learning and adjustment problems which, 
in turn, necessitate specialized counter- 
measures from a variety of professionals. 
Educators of the deaf basically prepare 
to deal with uncomplicated problems of 
deafness, so they often do not possess 
the knowledge and skills to provide 
the proper instruction for multiply dis- 
abled deaf children. 


1. Initiate programs to prepare teach- 
ers and supporting personnel for 
the education of multiply disabled 
deaf children. In addition to de- 
gree programs, brief workshops 
should be held to acquaint present 
teachers with appropriate proce- 
dures.’ 


2. Expand present efforts to develop 
curriculum for these students, in- 
cluding specialized materials, e.g., 
textbooks and films in sign lan- 
guage. 

3. Budget funds for consultation and 
service by specialists in educational 
programs for multiply disabled deaf 
children. 


4. Undertake long-term planning in 
cooperation with state Vocational 
Rehabilitation to avoid disconti- 
nuity in services and to promote 
optimal social and vocational ad- 
justment of multiply disabled deaf 
individuals. 

D. Deaf Studies and Affirmative Action 


Too often, deaf children grow up 
ashamed of their deafness, lacking in 
self-confidence, unaware of how to ef- 
fectively manage situations complicated 
by deafness, unaware of successful deaf 
adults and plagued by low career aspira- 
tions. Deaf children and youths, like all 
other young people, pattern their own 
behavior, attitudes and aspirations, in 
large part, after adults around them. 
There is, therefore, the need for school 
programs to employ deaf adults with 
whom the children can identify. Fur- 
ther, considering the minority status of 
deaf people, the children need informa- 
tion on which they can base an appreci- 
ation for their group and from which 
they can acquire satisfactory coping 
behaviors. 

1. Prepare a curriculum for “Deaf 
Studies,” including the history of 
deafness, lives of successful deaf 
persons, nature and causes of 
deafness, exposure to Vocational 
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Rehabilitation, occupational infor- 
mation and methods of coping with 
it. Encourage the preparation of 
media to enrich the curriculum. 

2. Present courses of Deaf Studies in 
all schools and programs for deaf 
students throughout their school 
years. Council on Education of the 
Deaf should include availability of 
such courses in its accreditation 
criteria. (See also Section V.A.) 

3. Institute affirmative-action plans to 
hire qualified deaf persons at all 
levels in schools and programs 
serving deaf students. 

4. Include instruction in sign language 
in all schools and programs for 
deaf students who choose to learn 
it. In addition, teach communica- 
tion techniques used by deaf-blind 
persons for use by deaf persons 
when vision is temporarily  ob- 
structed or permanently lost. (See 
also Section I.A.) 

5. Provide instruction in Spanish Sign 
Language for students with Span- 
ish-language homes and as a lan- 
guage option for other deaf stu- 
dents. Also, promote the prepara- 
tion of media to support these 
courses. 

E. Vision 

Visual problems occur more frequently 
among deaf than _ general-population 
children. Because any eye problem is 
more disabling to someone who is deaf 
than to someone who can hear, extra- 
ordinary measures must be taken to 
detect visual defects in deaf children 
and to prevent further defects from oc- 
curring. 

1. Provide annual ophthalmological 
examinations in all schools and 
classes serving deaf children. Rou- 
tine screening by the school nurse 
or teacher is inadequate. Only 
thorough cyclopegic and _ fundo- 
scopic procedures are acceptable. 

2. Teach deaf children the funda- 
mentals of good eye care as part 
of the curriculum from elementary 
through secondary classes. 

3. Undertake research to determine 
physical characteristics — lighting 
level and sources, colors, dimen- 
sions—of a classroom optimally 
suited to instructing deaf children. 

F. Quality Education 

Under P.L. 94-142, an individual writ- 
ten education plan (IWEP) for every 
handicapped student must be prepared 
and reviewed annually by school per- 
sonnel and the student’s parents. The 
law’s effectiveness will depend upon 
having skilled professional personnel 
and well-informed, vigilant parents (see 
II.B above). Furthermore, implemen- 
tation of the IWEP will often require 
professionals equipped to manage deaf 
students. 

1. Establish uniform standards for 
counselors, social workers and psy- 
chologists serving deaf children. 
This objective will be best accom- 
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plished by joint action of at least 
some of the following organizations: 
American Council of Social Work- 
ers, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Council on Education of the 
Deaf, National Association of the 
Deaf, National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, Professional Rehabilitation 
Workers with the Adult Deaf. 

2. Require certification as established 
above for professionals serving deaf 
students, after an appropriate period 
for upgrading current personnel 
and preparing new personnel. 

G. Quality Postsecondary Training 

In many areas of the country there are 
no local postsecondary education and 
vocational training programs that pro- 
vide adequate special services for deaf 
students. Such services include counsel- 
ing and guidance, tutoring, special in- 
struction, appropriate training media, 
special communication devices and in- 
terpreting. Instead, deaf youths must 
travel hundreds of miles to attend a 
special program, or worse, if they are 
severely handicapped, be unable to find 
an adequate program anywhere. In too 
many of the latter cases, even available 
facilities are filled, and one must wait 
for months to gain entry. Even though 
there are several quality regional vo- 
cational rehabilitation programs for 
severely handicapped deaf individuals, 
there is no coordinated system of out- 
reach to states not close of these pro- 
grams. 


Priority Actions: 

1. Convene a national conference spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration to design a 
coordinated, nationwide system of 
appropriate, high quality career 
preparation for all deaf persons, 
giving special attention to those 
who, because of low academic 
achievement, do not now qualify 
for existing programs. 


2. Establish in each state postsecond- 
ary review panels having represen- 
tation from the deaf community, 
programs for deaf education, and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation agen- 
cy. This panel would annually 
tour the state’s postsecondary pro- 
grams, review their program con- 
tent, assess their personnel, make 
recommendations for improvement 
and determine the suitability of the 
programs for deaf students. This 
step should function so as to curb 
the proliferation of programs which 
accept deaf students without ade- 
quate provisions for their education 
and training. 


H. Continuing Education 

Most adults can now participate in 
lifelong learning. Deaf adults, however, 
cannot join in most continuing educa- 
tion programs without special arrange- 
ments. Yet, continuing education can 
be an effective means of adjustment 


training for low-verbal deaf adults, as 
well as an important resource for aca- 
demically more capable deaf adults. A 
national survey conducted in 1975 pro- 
posed 15 specific steps to improve and 
expand continuing education for deaf 
adults. Those recommendations are here 
incorporated as priorities in this area of 
education. (See CONTINUING EDU- 
CATION OF DEAF ADULTS. Silver 
Spring, Maryland: National Association 
of the Deaf, 1976). 


III. Employment 


Deaf workers are heavily concentrated 
in blue-collar jobs which are declining. 
To prevent future unemployment, efforts 
must be made to redirect deaf persons 
into more promising occupations. Deaf 
youth and their counselors must avoid 
stereotypes based on previous successful 
employment of deaf persons in career 
preparation. Vigorous measures are 
needed to overcome obstacles to em- 
ployment of deaf persons in the widest 
possible range of occupations in all in- 
dustries. 


A. Employment Information 

Deaf people need information about 
the current and future employment out- 
look in selecting and preparing for a 
career. Too often deaf workers seek 
and accept. employment with little in- 
formation about the future of the chosen 
job and little knowledge of other job 
possibilities. 


1. Survey national employment trends 
for deaf persons annually over a 
five-year period, with annual dis- 
semination of results. Coordinate 
the project with those of Occupa- 
tional Outlook and activities of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2. Conduct seminars for officials of 
government at all levels, from local 
to Federal, to acquaint them with 
the abilities of deaf people, to give 
an understanding of deafness and 
to encourage employment of deaf 
people. Develop employment guide- 
lines to be distributed at the semi- 
nars and pamphlets describing em- 
ployment opportunities in govern- 
ment to be distributed to deaf 
people. 

3. Analyze government job  require- 
ments to ascertain those which pre- 
vent a deaf person from being em- 
ployed or promoted but which are 
either unnecessary or can be over- 
come through special devices e.g., 
Electrowriters and TTY or train- 
ing, e.g., inservice manual com- 
munication instructions. 

B. Local Job Training 

Many deaf adults of working age can 
be better prepared for productive em- 
ployment if they have job training made 
possible by the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA). One 
barrier to the CETA program for deaf 
persons is that many do not know of 
its availability; another set of problems 
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involves the absence of support services 
(interpreting, tutoring, counseling). 

1. Convene representatives of state 
associations of the deaf, Vocational 
Rehabilitation agencies and local 
CETA personnel to plan training 
opportunities for deaf persons. 
Support systems (counseling, in- 
terpreting, etc.) can be subsidized 
on an individual basis by Vocational 
Rehabilitation case-service funds. 


2. Encourage state and local associa- 
tions of the deaf to apply to CETA 
and similar programs (such as Title 
XX-funded program) for projects 
to employ deaf people. Organiza- 
tions such as the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, cooperating with the Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration and 
the Professional Rehabilitation 
Workers with the Adult Deaf, 
should disseminate information ar- 
ticles about CETA, Title XX and 
other programs potentially of bene- 
fit to deaf people. 


C. Vocational Evaluation 


There is no current system for voca- 
tional evaluation that has been stand- 
ardized, normed and validated for deaf 
persons. Such a system would do much 
to facilitate sound career planning for 
deaf persons. 


1. Develop a comprehensive vocational 
evaluation system that can provide 
effective assessment of the voca- 
tional potentials of deaf persons. 
The system should be designed, de- 
veloped, validated, revised and 
standardized on representative deaf 
samples, then packaged and made 
available, along with appropriate in- 
service training seminars, to pro- 
grams serving deaf people. 

2. Where possible, coordinate the new 
system with statistical information 
concerning job opportunities for 
deaf persons, i.e., for a given pro- 
file of abilities, suggest employ- 
ment areas that have been identi- 
fied as feasible for qualified deaf 
persons. 


D. Qualified Rehabilitation Workers 


Deaf clients who are being helped by 
Vocational Rehabilitation need _ the 
assistance of counselors who understand 
their abilities, their needs and their 
communication and who have skills in 
rendering or coordinating the kinds of 
help deaf people need in order to pre- 
pare for and engage in competitive 
employment. 


Priority Actions: 


1. Establish standards for rehabilita- 
tion workers with deaf clients and 
initiate the proper certification 
process based on these standards. 

2. Survey state manpower needs in 
deafness rehabilitation and recom- 
mend steps to close gaps between 
needs and available manpower. 
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3. Encourage implementation by all 
state agencies of the Model State 
Plan for Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Deaf Clients (revised), by 1978. 
Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation should 
take the lead in accomplishing this 
objective. 


E. Communication on the Job 

Deaf workers need assistance in re- 
moving communication obstacles on the 
job. Many are held back from promo- 
tions because of difficulties using the 
telephone, participating effectively in 
meetings, undertaking advanced on-the- 
job training and working with new em- 
ployees and customers. 

1. Provide instruction in the use of 
interpreters, the use of TTYs and 
in improving communication with 
hearing persons in individual and 
group settings. Prepare materials 
to assist deaf people in these areas. 
Distribute pamphlets explaining to 
hearing co-workers how they can 
assist a deaf person to function 
more effectively in group meetings. 

2. Initiate Projects with Industry (P- 
WI) demonstrating new communi- 
cation techniques for deaf em- 
ployees. 

3. Prepare and package a training 
program for supervisors explaining 
how to work effectively with deaf 
people and emphasizing their abili- 
ties. 

F. Talent Search 

Disadvantaged deaf individuals (the 
poor, illiterate, older unemployed, ped- 
dlers, multiply disabled) frequently are 
excluded by their adverse circumstances 
from participating in available rehabili- 
tation programs. They do not usually 
interact freely with the deaf community, 
hence fail to learn of opportunities for 
self betterment. Low aspirations are 
common. 

1. Organize programs to identify dis- 
advantaged deaf youth and to en- 
courage them to enter rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

2. Set up opportunities for older deaf 
citizens to work with young deaf 
children, emotionally disturbed and 
/or mentally retarded deaf per- 
sons and other handicapped persons, 
on a paid or volunteer basis. 


3. Promote the Foster Grandparents 
organization (under the Federal 
ACTION program) as a means for 
deaf senior citizens to help others. 


IV. Mental Health 


Mental health remains one of the 
most neglected areas of services to deaf 
people of all ages. Critical facilities are 
understaffed or nonexistent in most of 
the United States. Few efforts to remedy 
this condition have been undertaken. 
The strategy proposed here emphasizes 
prevention. Mental health is not merely 
the absence of mental illness; it is also 
the ability to love and work optimally. 


Achieving mental health, therefore, can 
be seen as a hierarchy of preventive en- 
deavors. Primary prevention is the 
process of eliminating commonly hazard- 
ous circumstances and expanding life- 
enhancing experiences. Secondary pre- 
vention is the prevention of mental ill- 
ness by early identification and inter- 
vention. Tertiary prevention is the pre- 
vention of disabling illness in those 
who have a mental disorder of some 
duration. Many of the priorities listed 
under other headings make major con- 
tributions to the betterment of mental 
health for deaf persons: parental edu- 
cation and guidance, improved diagno- 
sis and placement in education, better 
health and recreation and equal em- 
ployment opportunities. They decrease 
the likelihood of mental illness. 


A. Primary Prevention 


During the deaf child’s first five years 
of age, preventive measures are largely 
directed toward the parents and pro- 
fessionals. The recommendations in 
Section II.A and B provide for the in- 
formation, and in some measure the 
emotional support, which increase par- 
ents’ resiliency and well-being and en- 
able them to do more effective parent- 
ing. For the primary and secondary 
school years, the deaf child’s mental 
health depends increasingly on having 
the optimal learning and affective en- 
vironment toward which other sections’ 
priorities are directed. The priorities 
which follow, then are directed largely 
toward the health professions. 


1. Provide professionals with greater 
expertise in diagnosis and treat- 
ment of deafness. Introduce in- 
formation on deafness in medical 
schools, along with personal con- 
tacts between medical students and 
deaf individuals. Distribute infor- 
mational literature on deafness to 
health providers, especially pedia- 
tricians. Efforts need to be made 
to reduce fragmentation of services 
which encourages parents to “shop” 
for diagnoses and which contri- 
butes to severe emotional conflicts. 


2. Diminish common hazards to men- 
tal health and increase life-enhanc- 
ing experiences by developing the 
deaf child’s self-esteem and avoid- 
ing unrealistic expectations for 
achievement. (See also Section 
VI.C.) 


B. Secondary Prevention 

Early intervention can prevent minor 
emotional conditions from erupting into 
serious disabilities. Thus, secondary pre- 
vention involves the identification and 
treatment of incipient, relatively minor 
mental health problems. (See also 
Section VI.A.) 


1. Instruct educators a) to recognize 
early signs of emotional disturb- 
ance b) to seek consultation before 
the condition becomes severe. 

2. Establish crisis-intervention facili- 
ties to meet short-term needs of 
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deaf children and adults in every 
state. Teams of professionals ori- 
ented to deafness and qualified in- 
terpreters can serve in these emer- 
gencies. 
C. Tertiary Prevention 
Once mental illness has struck, the 
next objective becomes the prevention 
of chronicity or recurrence. (See also 
Section VI.A.) 

1. Increase access of deaf persons to 
existing outpatient facilities through 
use of interpreters and by encour- 
aging professional staff to study 
manual communication. Those pro- 
fessionals serving deaf outpatients 
must also learn the psychodynamics 
of deafness, as well as well as de- 
veloping communication skills. 

2. Establish regional inpatient pro- 
grams staffed by mental-health pro- 
fessionals knowledgeable about deaf- 
ness and proficient in manual com- 
munication. 

3. Set up halfway houses and shel- 
tered work programs in conjunction 
with the regional mental-health 
centers, providing for the gradual 
return of deaf mental patients to 
their home communities. 

4. Encourage participation of deaf 
persons in groups like Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Weight Watchers, etc., 
through qualified interpreters. State 
Vocational Rehabilitation agencies 
can pay for interpreting through 
their authority to provide services 
for groups of disabled pesons. 

D. Personnel 

While prevention has been stressed, 
the insistent theme throughout the pre- 
ceding section is the scarcity of special- 
ized mental-health personnel. Profes- 
sional training programs—both short- 
term and long-term—are urgently needed 
for the mental health of deaf persons. 
Research must also be undertaken to 
create more effective techniques of pre- 
vention and restoration and to develop 
strategies for the more efficient use of 
existing resources. 


V. Physical Health 


The concern of this section is for the 
prevention and treatment of health 
problems other than deafness. The early 
diagnosis and treatment of deafness has 
been stressed elsewhere (Sections II 
and IV). Deafness also complicates 
health care in that it makes it more 
difficult to learn hygienic practices and, 
when illness or injury strikes, to com- 
municate with most physicians. 

A. Health Information 

Deaf people miss much of the health 
information which is learned from con- 
versations with parents and the family 
doctor, viewing television and reading 


newspapers. Many deaf people also lack 
awareness of community health-care 
facilities. 


1. Instruct deaf children and adults 
in sound hygienic practices through 
printed materials and by instruc- 
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tional programs designed for deaf 
students and offered throughout 
the school years and in continuing 
education. 

2. Provide genetic counseling for pros- 
pective deaf parents, along with in- 
formation about prenatal care. 

B. Access to Health Care 

Once in the health-care system, deaf 
persons may receive poor treatment, 
because they cannot communicate with 
the staff. 

1. Establish the right of the deaf 
person to have a qualified inter- 
preter at critical stages in health 
care, thereby entitling coverage of 
interpreting fees by Federal and 
private health insurance. 

2. Inform health-care personnel about 
the necessity for and availability 
of interpreting services. Also, make 
available programs to teach manual 
communication to nurses and other 
health personnel. 

3. Encourage medical schools to in- 
clude knowledge of deafness in 
their curriculum (see Section 
IV.A.1.) 


C. Sensory Development and Care 

Deaf children need special attention 
to the development and care of their 
senses. See Section ILE for rec- 
ommendations about visual care. 

1. Provide appropriate auditory am- 
plification and training along with 
instruction in the prevention of 
further hearing impairment. 

2. Maximize the deaf  individual’s 
other sensory capabilities by stim- 
ulation programs and instruction in 
compensatory techniques. Research 
is also needed to determine optimal 
training approaches and to de- 
velop supportive equipment. 

VI. Community Relations 


Full participation in community af- 
fairs is every citizen’s right. Reduced 
community participation can lessen op- 
portunities for vocational achievement, 
dilute the quality of life and contribute 
to mental illness. Deafness need not, 
and should not, be a bar to active in- 
volvement in the community. 

A. Accessible Services for Deaf People 

Deaf people experience difficulty 
solving many life-adjustment problems, 
because community resources. which 
should assist them are inaccessible. 


1. Establish community service cen- 
ters for the deaf in each state’s 
larger communities, using available 
local, state and Federal funding. 

2. Set up state commissions on deaf- 
ness in states not having them. 


B. Deaf People Help the Community 

Deaf people have many skills and as- 

sets that can be used both to help their 
communities and to foster a _ positive 
image of deafness. 

1. Encourage deaf citizens of all ages 
to participate in voluntary commu- 
nity organizations, such as Kiwanis, 
Lions Club, League of Women Vot- 
ers, Rotary and Sertoma, as well 
as in organizations of deaf people. 

2. Request interpreters for all com- 
munity events, such as public plan- 
ing meetings, hearings of govern- 
ment agencies, official speeches. 


C. Cultural Activities 

Access to specialized training, tech- 
nical support and professional assistance 
for local deaf communities with respect 
to cultural and recreational pursuits, 
such as plastic arts, sports and play 
production, are generally unavailable. 
Nevertheless, such cultural pursuits 
constitute a major area of interest and 
concern for local deaf communities. 


1. Develop local recreational and cul- 
tural pursuits for deaf persons 
through organizations of deaf peo- 
ple and postsecondary and contin- 
uing education programs. 


2. Provide workshops, coaching clin- 
ics and other instruction to im- 
prove. participation in_ sports 
through the American Athletic As- 
sociation of the Deaf and other re- 
lated organizations. 


3. Improve opportunities for qualified 
deaf adults to obtain professional 
training in community recreation 
and cultural leadership. 


Door Sentinel with wireless remote con- 
trol unit. Also Smoke Detectors. Free De- 
tails. Write to: 


SILENT ALERT 


MANUFACTURING 
P. O. Box 108-A 
MINTURN, COLORADO 81645 


JEWISH DEAF TEENAGERS! 


An opportunity for you to meet new friends in the true spirit of Judaism. 


What? 
Where? 


Sabbath Experience 


2818 Avenue K 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


April 15-17 


When? 
Cost? 


Congregation Ahavas Israel 


$15.00 (Scholarships Available) includes all meals, sleeping accomo- 


dations, magic show, MELAVEH MALKAH and more! 


Call: 212-377-5455 
212-377-2534 
212-253-8480 


Write: “Our Way”—NCSY 


1305 Coney Island Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 
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10 -14 YEAR OLDS 
SOCIAL-EDUCATIONAL CAMP 


A FAMILY RECREATION RESORT NESTLED IN... 


COUEDEOCUOEU DOR ECLEOGUEDODORGERUUUEECRDOCUOCGEDORUEQGEECUCUCCERORTOCOEUOUERUCERDEOEEE 


JUNE 16 - JULY 13, 1977 


OBJECTIVES: 
To provide a four-week ‘‘Whole Family Integra- 
tion” training program, specifically ... . 

1. to develop in young deaf children the 
daily living skills conducive to maximum 
family and social acceptance; 

2. to acquire family attitudes and skills 
basic to a wholesome and desirable adult 
structure; 

3. to motivate self-discovery pursuits indis- 
pensable to individual status as positive, 
self-supporting American deaf citizens; 

4. to promote and enhance teacher-pupil 
and child-parent rapport in typical 
family situations; 

5. to create a sense of social awareness 
and responsibility in deafened 
children; and 

6. to provide an educational adjunct to 
the formal classroom program. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
FRANK R. TURK 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 
(202) 447-0741 or O480(TTY) 


eee «=Swan Lake Lodge 
Miteiaiceiwe Pengilly, Minnesota 


~19Te- 


SPINS 


Ts 


Quezon City 
PHILIPPINES 


The third area of concern for poten- 
tial adoptive parents is emigration of 
the child from his country. After lo- 
cating a child and determining his eli- 
gibility to be adopted (which, as I 
mentioned last month requires the ac- 
tion of a local court to declare the 
child “abandoned’’) the adoptive par- 
ent then faces the oftentimes for- 
midable task of having the child released 
from his country! It does seem that 
the lower the position of the country 
involved on the “economic ladder” the 
more difficult emigration becomes. 

I don’t think that Americans appreci- 
ate the freedom which they have to 
leave their country at any time they 
choose without any emigration formali- 
ties. In the Philippines, for example, 
before a resident can leave the country 
he must obtain a series of “clearances” 
to certify that he has a “clean record,” 
so to speak. One must obtain clearances 
from the National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, local police department, city court, 
court of first instance, provincial court 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue! 

When I last left the Philippines to 
attend the World Federation of the Deaf 
Congress in 1975, it took me over three 
months to obtain the necessary clear- 
ances before I could leave! (These re- 
strictions, of course, do not apply to 
tourists who enter the country under 
special limited stay visas.) 


The adopted child, of course, must 
have a passport from his own country, 
a matter which can take a good deal 
of additional time. The matter isn’t quite 
as hopeless as perhaps I’ve made it sound. 
The large international travel agencies, 
such as American Express and Thomas 
Cooke have departments which handle 
all of these exit formalities (for a fee, 
of course) which removes a great burden 
from the adoptive parents. 

An equally formidable problem is im- 
migration of the child into the United 
States. Again, Americans don’t appre- 
ciate how easily they travel about; most 
peoples of the world are faced with a 
good deal of travel restrictions. And I 
don’t think there is any country in the 
Free World which has more restrictions 
for travelers to enter than the United 
States. 

Essentially there are two ways for an 
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alien to enter the U.S., under a tempor- 
ary visa (non-immigrant visa) or under 
a permanent resident visa (immigrant 
visa). Temporary visas are granted 
for stays of specific duration for specific 
purposes, such as tourism, to attend 
meetings or conferences, for medical 
treatment, etc. Such visas are issued 
by the Department of State through its 
embassy in the country concerned and 
one of their many restrictions on grant- 
ing temporary visas is that the alien’s 
stay cannot be for an indefinite or un- 
specified duration. For this reason an 
adopted child cannot enter the United 
States under a temporary visa. 


The child, then, must have an immi- 
grant visa which is issued by the De- 
partment of Justice through its Immi- 
gration and Naturalization office in the 
country concerned. We could not hope 
to begin to go into the regulations in- 
volved in immigration—the prospective 
parent must contact the Immigration 
and Naturalization service for specifics 
involved in his own case. 

Every case seems to be different. But 
one thing is common to all cases—im- 
migation to the United States is extreme- 
ly difficult—even for a deaf child whom 
you are adopting. The Immigration and 
Nationality Act was amended on Oc- 
tober 3, 1965, and effective July 1, 
1968, did away with the well-known 
quota system. Immigrants are restrict- 
ed to 170,000 from Eastern hemisphere 
countries and 120,000 from Western hem- 
isphere countries. 

In my own case, because Cecilio was 
adopted locally in the Philippines (as 
opposed to inter-country adoption) and 
because I am a single parent, Cecilio is 
subject to a two-year waiting period! 
That is, we must wait two years after 
legal adoption before Cecilio can even 
apply to enter the U.S. The fact that 
I’m a United States citizen, etc., etc., 
means nothing. My pleas, entreaties, 
petitions, etc., fell on (excuse the ex- 
pression) deaf ears. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
government of the United States places 
such restrictions on a 10-year-old deaf 
child who has been adopted by a citizen 
of the United States but I’m simply told 
those are the regulations. Period. For- 
tunately we are content to wait out 


the two years in the Philippines, a coun- 
try we dearly love. Our case is differ- 
ent from that of most adoptive parents 
since we adopted under Philippine law 
(this was necessary because I am an 
immigrant to and permanent resident of 
the Philippines). Most adoptive parents 
would be concerned with inter-country 
adoption, which brings us to our next 
area of concern. 


The actual legal adoption of the child 
can be done in the United States (the 
usual case for most parents in residence 
in the U.S.) under an “inter-country” 
adoption. Your local adoption agency 
can fill you in on details concerning in- 
ter-country adoptions. The problem, 
of course, is in obtaining the necessary 
“permits” from the child’s country to 
allow the adoption. 


In some cases inter-country adoptions 
are not permitted and the adoptive par- 
ent has no choice but to legalize the 
adoption under the laws of the child’s 
country. This necessitates obtaining the 
services of a local attorney and facing 
the capricious attitude of some courts. 
In my own case, I was asked to pay a 
bribe to complete the adoption—which 
I refused to do—and a very difficult 
situation resulted. I was fortunate in 
that my attorney, the father of one of 
my students who was helping me as a 
favor, was able to resolve the matter be- 
cause of his “contacts”—I certainly don’t 
know what I would have done other- 
wise. 


When the adoption has been com- 
peted you will be provided with a copy 
of the decree. This document, togeth- 
er with the courts decree declaring the 
child, “abandoned,” i.e., eligible to be 
adopted, should be certified as “authen- 
tic’ by the American Embassy in the 
child’s country. 


Embassies maintain files of specimen 
signatures of local public officials. They 
will compare the signatures on your 
documents with their file signatures and 
provide a certificate that the decrees 
are authentic. Your other important 
documents will be the child’s birth cer- 
tificate (if the child is a foundling a 
“certificate of foundling” will be issued 
in lieu of a birth certificate) and the . 
child’s passport which will serve as his 
principal identity document in the 
United States. 

The last area of consideration for adop- 
tive parents is the child’s citizenship. 
Under no circumstances does the child 
become an American citizen simply by 
being adopted. The child, upon reach- 
ing the age of 18, may apply for naturali- 
zation. In the meantime your child 
will be an alien! If you have adopted 
the child under the laws of his country 
he will maintain the citizenship of his 
country in which case you will be faced 
with maintaining contact with the em- 
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bassy or consular office of that country 
in the United States. 

The child’s passport will have to be 
renewed through that office periodi- 
cally. The child may be subject to 
military service in the country of his 
citizenship upon reaching the age of 
18 and the child will be required to pay 
income taxes, if employed, to both the 
United States and to his country of ori- 
gin. In the case of inter-country adop- 
tions the child may loose the citizenship 
of his country and then become a “‘state- 
less” person, i.e., he will have no formal 
citizenship. In such a situation the child 
will be faced with the most acute of 
problems should he attempt to travel 
outside of the United States. 

Regretably our space is exhausted— 
and we haven’t even touched upon such 
areas as inheritance (the child has all 
the legal rights of a natural heir, but 
the adoptive parent has none!) or how 
to cope with the medical problems the 
child will bring with him (in some coun- 
tries, parasites are as common as a cold 
or sore throat). I hope that I’ve been 
able to give potential adoptive parents 
a more realistic attitude about what is 
involved in adopting a deaf child from 
abroad—without discouraging them! I’ve 
always felt that, in spite of the prob- 


FOREIGN NEWS... 


DENMARK: The organizing committee 
for the V World Conference on Deafness 
plans to use Gestuno as one of the of- 
ficial languages at the conference. 
Courses in Gestuno are offered at the 
University of Copenhagen. 


Comment: As far as I know, no in- 
terpreting service in Gestuno or the in- 
ternational sign language have been of- 
fered at any of the previous internation- 
al meetings. The most recent 25th Anni- 
versary Conference, held in Rome, failed 
to provide interpreters in the inter- 
national sign language. And I tried to 
prepare a group of American volunteers 
for interpreting in the international sign 


lems and barriers involved the truly 
resourceful, devoted “parent” will face 
the matter resolutely and with determi- 
nation. And, after all, those are the 
qualities which will make the “parent” 
a good parent. 


* * * 


What’s it like to become deaf after 
being a “hearie” all your life? Next 
month: “Deaf for a Day.” 


By Yerker Andersson 


language at the VII World Congress of 
the WFD but for various reasons, my 
project was not successful. I hope the 
Danish attempt will be the first success- 
ful establishment of Gestuno as one of 
the official languages or even the only 
official language of international meet- 
ings for the deaf in the future. 


The Danish Association of the Deaf 
donated $250 to the World Federation 
of the Deaf on its 25th anniversary last 
year. 


ITALY: There is a deaf customs of- 
ficial working in Aosta, near the Italian- 
French border. 


CANADA: The British Columbia gov- 
ernment wants to convert the Jericho 
Hill School for the Deaf into a resource 
center so deaf children can be sent to 
regular public schools in their residence. 
This decentralization has caused much 
protest from the deaf, parents of deaf 
children and others. About 80 deaf 
persons made a protest march in front of 


government buildings but “the govern- 
ment turned a deaf ear” (OAD News, 
Vol. 22, No. 1, p. 6). The reason for 


COMMUNICATE . . . Sure, we do! 
EDUCATE .. . Sure, we do! 


MADONNA COLLEGE PRESENTS 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEAF, HEARING AND HEARING-IMPAIRED PERSONS 


COLLEGE COURSES — majors open to deaf students in most fields 
professional, paid tutors, note-takers and classroom interpreters 


INTERPRETING CURRICULUM — major in interpreting, earn the Bachelor of Arts degree 
Associate and Certificate programs also available 


Working toward an integrated hearing-deaf community: 


Kenneth Rust, director; Sharon Meldrum, faculty; Sister M. Dama- 
scene, academic dean; Sister M. Fracilene, president; Michael 


Meldrum, counselor/faculty. 
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Term | — Sept.-Dec. 
Term Ill — May-June 


Term Il — Jan.-Apr. 


For information about these opportunities contact 
Director, Interpreting and Communication 


Department 


MADONNA 
COLLEGE 


coeducational 


36600 Schoolcraft Livonia, Michigan 48150 
(313) 425-8000, ext. 47, voice or TTY 
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this decentralization is that it is cheap- 
er to send deaf children to public schools 
than to maintain a separate school for 
deaf children. 

AUSTRALIA: In his article “On the 
Right Track of Oralism” published in 
The Silent Messenger (August 1976) Mr. 
K. van der Merwe of South Africa re- 
ports that Dr. Conner asked the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. “Why the Japanese profoundly deaf 
children at the ages of 10 or 12 lipread 
and speak intelligently in two languages, 
Japanese and English, when the average 
American deaf child cannot speak and 
lipread-one? (sic.)” 

2. “Why do Latin-American deaf chil- 
dren exhibit efficient voice quality in 
Spanish with almost none of the strain 
or muscle efforts exhibited by many 
American deaf children?” 


On what evidence are his questions 
based? Dr. Conner apparently has not 
compared the economic and social condi- 
tions of the deaf in these countries. 
Mr. van der Merwe, himself, is an oral- 
ist and declares his faith in oralism. 
He wonders if total communication in 
fact is an avoidance of reality. 


He also mentions that Dr. DeWaal, 
a professor of speech at the University 
of Southern Mississippi, has found Ire- 
land, in many aspects, “far in advance 
of the United States with regard to the 
education of the deaf.” 


CALLAUDE! 


today 


COMMUNICATION 
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Four MCM machines have been pur- 
chased and will be tested at selected lo- 
cations in Australia. Not only Australia 
but also other countries are increasing- 
ly interested in telecommunication. In 
five years or so it may be possible for 
us to make overseas calls. 

The New South Wales Theatre of the 
Deaf had a King Lear~ performance at 
the Downstairs Theatre for eight days. 
This was its first performance for the 
public. 

NEW ZEALAND: There are now 22 
TTY owners in New Zealand. Only two 
persons own MCMs which are considered 
expensive for many deaf persons. They 
have also established an answering serv- 
ice. 

NORWAY: The “mainstreaming” fad 
occurs not only in the United States 
but also in other countries. In Norway, 
the Norwegian government is attempt- 
ing to place deaf children at public 
schools instead of at schools for the 
deaf. The Norwegian association of the 
deaf recognizes the importance of inte- 
gration but believes that the school 
for the deaf is still the best place for 
deaf children. This belief is supported 
by reports of several educators and psy- 
chologists. 

In one of my previous columns, it was 
announced that Sissel Hasleholm be- 
came the first female priest for the deaf 
in Norway. The newspapers in Nor- 


The quarterly magazine of 
Gallaudet College: focuses 
on the programs and 
activities of the world’s 
only accredited liberal 
arts college for the 

deaf and speaks out 

on issues affecting 

the needs and rights 

of all deaf people. 
Subscription: $3.00 a 
year in U.S., $4.00 
elsewhere. For a sample 
copy write to the 

Office of Alumni/- 

Public Relations, 

Kendall Green, 
Washington, D.C. 

20002. 


way reported that a club for the deaf 
was not permitted to use the church 
in Fjaere just because its parson could 
not accept female priests. A news- 
paper asked, “Do the deaf understand 
only men?” Another newspaper gave 
its award, “The Cactus Week,” to the 
parson. He defended himself by say- 
ing that he wanted peace in his parish. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Dr. Edward C. Mer- 
rill’s paper “The Responsibilities of Pro- 
fessionals to the Deaf Consumer,” pre- 
sented first at the 25th Anniversary Con- 
ference on Early and Prelingual Deaf- 
ness, has been published in a special 
supplement to The British Deaf News. 


SOUTH AFRICA: A deaf person has 
entered the South Africa National Para- 
chuting Championship. This person 
made totally 91 parachute jumps and 
won a license. In the U.S. there is at 
least one deaf skydiver whose name I 
have forgotten. 


DENMARK: The Faroe Islands north 
of Scotland are a part of Denmark. 
There are about 25 deaf on the islands 
while 35 other deaf have moved to Den- 
mark. In 1972, the deaf established a 
club and invited the hearing to join 
their club. Now the club has 660 mem- 
bers, which gives a considerable finan- 
cial support to the club. The club 
meets in Torshavn, the capitol of the 
Faroes. The club plans to publish a 
periodical, titled “Deyvablaedid.” Their 
language is more similar to the Icelandic 
than to the Danish and their language 
of signs is Danish. 


SWEDEN: The Swedish parents of 
deaf children organization has agreed 
to cooperate with the Swedish associa- 
tion of the deaf towards the welfare 
of the deaf. The deaf in Sweden were 
pleased with this cooperation because 
they believed that both these organiza- 
tions could become a strong political 
movement. The parent organization has 
also agreed to fight for the preserva- 
tion of schools for the deaf, better fa- 
cilities at schools for the deaf, better 
training programs for teachers of the 
deaf and a stronger protection of the 
language of signs. 


The audiological clinic at Soders- 
jukhuset, where interpreting services 
are also available for the deaf, had a 
royal visit last September. The Swed- 
ish queen received a copy of the Swed- 


ish language of signs book as a wedding 
gift. 


Margit Werne-Wibel who also is the 
Swedish king’s speech therapist, spoke 
both orally and manually before pre- 
senting the gift to the queen. A deaf 


member of the Swedish association of 
the deaf office commented that she 


would like to see the king speak and 
sign at the same time on television. 
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Part Three: State Associations 


VI. STATE ASSOCIATIONS ORGAN- 
IZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


6.1 What is a state association? 
6.1.1 Rationale 
6.1.2 Role 
6.1.3 Diagram 
How is a state association or- 
ganized? 
6.2.1 Constitution and Bylaws 
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President’s Message 


—Mervin D. Garretson 


NAD Resolution 29 as approved in Houston at the July, 
1976, convention: 


“Whereas it has been reported that nine percent of all 
teachers in schools and programs for deaf children are hear- 
ing-impaired, and 

Whereas in this 9% category, 5.2% are deaf and 3.8% 
are hard of hearing, be it 

Resolved that the NAD strongly urge schools and pro- 
grams for the deaf to develop affirmative action plans to 
effectuate equal employment opportunities for hearing-im- 
paired citizens. 


Section 606 of Public Law 94-142: 


“The Secretary shall assure that each recipient of as- 
sistance under this Act shall make positive efforts to employ 
and advance in employment qualified handicapped individuals 
in programs assisted under this Act.” 


The Federal Register, December 30, 1976: 


“A new section 606 of the EHA (Education of Handicap- 
ped Act) relating to nondiscrimination in employment of 
handicapped individuals by recipients of assistance under 
EHA is being administered by the Office of Civil Rights.” 
According to the Register, the conference report suggests 
that “qualified handicapped individuals who because of their 
handicap are refused employment .. . are fully covered by 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973.” 


This discussion in the Federal Register prompts the 
question as to whether Section 606 has been properly inter- 
preted—is affirmative action planning being confused with 
discriminatory employment practices? To our way of think- 
ing, there is a decided difference between the two. Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 certainly speaks to dis- 
crimination in employment, a civil rights question, but Section 
606 of Public Law 94-142 goes beyond nondiscriminatory re- 
quirements and stipulates active recruitment of the handi- 
capped and opportunities for advancement in employment 
once they are on the workforce. 


Should this indeed be a misinterpretation, then the Fed- 
eral Regulations for the EHA need to point out applications 
of Section 606 to such related subsections in the law as the 
annual program plan, the monitoring process, reporting by 
the local education agency (LEA), facilities and program de- 
velopment, timelines, personnel development and evaluation. 


Another observation which perhaps should be made at 
this time, both because of the wording in the present law, 
and because it is long overdue, is to note the use of the word 
“qualified” with the handicapped. I’d like to propose that 
stipulating “qualified handicapped individuals” is redundant 
and rather on the discriminatory side unless we also specify 
qualified nonhandicapped, qualified hearing person, qualified 
administrator and qualified etcetera. Most job requirements 
have minimal criteria which must be met in order to be con- 
sidered for employment. I believe it is time for the deaf 
populace and other handicapped individuals to challenge such 
conditional clauses which amount to apologia for our deafness 
and other handicaps and which are not necessarily relevant 
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Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


Affirmative Action Plans 


to the skills, experience, educational background or other 
requirements for a position. 


Affirmative action planning should not be some spur- 
of-the-moment decision to do something positive. Basically, 
EEO/AAP approaches require careful planning with specific 
objectives and timelines aimed toward a desirable balance 
among the working and teaching staff in terms of deafness and 
other handicaps, minorities and women. An operating struc- 
ture such as a task force headed by a responsible individual 
might be one of the initial steps. The committee should in- 
clude representation from both the faculty and non-teaching 
staff. The coordinator might be one of the supervising 
teachers, a dean or even the principal. A policy statement 
and implementation plan would be a first product, with the 
concurrence of the administration and the entire school. 


Responsibility for satisfactory operation of an affirmative 
action plan belongs to both the administration and every 
employee in the school. Sensitivity to the mix of people 
within the various work categories will help in developing 
and maintaining an active recruitment campaign any time 
there is a vacancy or new position in the school—be it in 
teaching, clerical work, kitchen help, supervision, top man- 
agement, library, media services, counseling, grounds crew, 
coaching, resident program, janitorial, recreation, parent 
counseling and other job categories in the school or program. 
Certainly hearing impaired people are able to meet the criteria 
in practically all of these areas—some of which might need 
some pre-preparation, or in-service training in order to 
achieve affimative action objectives. 


Job openings need to be made public—so that equal 
employment opportunity and affirmative action plans are 
realities, not just empty slogans which sometimes are un- 
fortunately the case. Affirmative action attempts might in- 
clude announcements in journals and newsletters read by 
deaf people and their colleagues—THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
the Frat, the Gallaudet Alumni Newsletter and others, in- 
cluding publications by local and state associations of the 
deaf. 


Provision for upward mobility within an organization is 
part of the affirmative action plan. This involves opportuni- 
ties for deaf and other handicapped individuals to compete 
for positions as foreman of-:the grounds crew, administrative - 
secretary or assistant, kitchen chef, supervising teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent and the like. 


Once an EEO/AAP policy has been developed, the state- 
ment should be widely distributed. It should be available 
to every single employee in the program and to all outside 


contractors, vendors, suppliers and subcontractors. It should 
be referred to any time a new position is developed or an 
existing position has a vacancy. The policy statement should 
also be sent to all applicants seeking employment at the 
school. 


Finally, the program should be reviewed regularly to ob- 
serve whether goals are being met and to examine the numeri- 
cal makeup of the faculty and work force as progress is made. 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


What a winter! While most of us, as individuals, have 
had to wrestle with freezing weather, the energy problems 
and snow! snow! snow!, as landlords of Halex House we are 
finding this a nightmare. First, we had to grapple with snow 
removal. With a 43-car parking lot, we have a lot of snow 
to shovel. In fact, too much snow to shovel so we hired a 
snow removal crew to make the parking lot usable. Unfor- 
tunately, no bulldozer can remove ALL the snow so we had 
a little left. Washington weather is such that it blows hot 
and cold—well at least above and below freezing. When it 
was above 32 the snow melted. When it was below—the melt 
froze. In the end we had an ice skating rink, with one or 
more cars getting stuck daily on the ice. 


Then the energy crunch. President Carter’s 65-degree maxi- 
mum, as well as the Governor of Maryland’s, left us shivering 
from top to bottom of Halex House. Of course, we know 
that many of you were in the same boat. But being landlords, 
we suffered while our tenants complained or snuck in electric 
heaters or both. What a way to live! 


Elsewhere in this issue is a report on Line 21. This 
has been and continues to be a major activity in the national 
office. We hope to provide for DEAF AMERICAN readers 
and the entire population interested in this issue a running 
account of where we are and what the community can do to 
bring closed captions into being. The story indicates the 
first of our efforts. The Executive Secretary will meet with 
Drs. Martin and Norwood soon and another meeting will be 
held by the time you read this. 

We are continually indebted to people in Congress who 
have taken a great interest in our problems. Last month we 
mentioned some of them. Now it should be added that some 
of the most influential people on Capitol Hill have actively 
tried to persuade the networks to provide interpreters for 
the Inauguration. Among them was Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph, who has emerged as the new champion for deaf people. 
Senator Randolph, of course, has a long record of support 
for handicapped people. However, he has written numerous 
letters on our behalf to the TV networks and to the FCC as 
well. 

Others are involved, including Mrs. Patricia Forsythe, 
who is one of Senator Randolph’s staff members. Pat, as 
many know, has a strong interest in deafness and has been 
very active for many years, first with Senator Ribicoff when 
he was Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, then as 
Executive Secretary of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education of the Deaf and now with Senator Randolph. Latest 
effort in government has been to see if the White House will 
include a TTY so that deaf people, too, can call President 
Carter on March 5. 

Some items of interest: Our reigning Miss Deaf America, 
Susan Davidoff is on the cover of American Rehabilitation 
magazine. The same issue contains a story about her, written 
by Amy Gordon, who until recently was the NAD public 
information officer. In addition to that, the good news also 
includes the fact that Mary Ann Locke, the executive Director 
of the International Association of Parents of the Deaf, is back 
on the job. Ms. Locke injured her knee last August and has 
been more or less immobilized since then. She finally under- 
went surgery in January. At this writing, she is hobbling 
around and oh, so glad to be back. 

Traveling with the Executive Secretary: As reported 
last month, the Executive Secretary was on the road as usual, 
weather or no. Elsewhere in this issue is the address given 
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Opening for 
PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER 
National Association of the Deaf 


Job Description 


The Public Information Officer reports directly to the 
Executive Secretary and provides professional level assist- 
ance involving research, evaluation and dissemination of 
information. May also act as a liaison with clubs and 
organizations of deaf people. 

Work Performed: 

1. Assists the Executive Secretary in establishing editorial 
policy; determines format and style of all in-house pub- 
lications; provides information on same to persons sub- 
mitting copy; determines accuracy and appropriateness of 
copy content. 

2. Assists the Executive Secretary in policy making re- 
garding pricing and control of publication costs. 

3. Arranges time schedules of publications with the 
Publications Supervisor. 

4. Establishes and periodically reviews and/or revises 
policies and procedures of the Publications Department 
in conjunction with the Office Manager and the Publications 
Supervisor. 


5. Responsible for the overall efforts and activities of the 
Public Information Department which include review of 


pertinent information, evaluation of promotional tech- 
niques and strategies and making recommendations to 
improve same. 

6. Responds to requests for information from both in- 
ternal and external parties; the task includes determining 
appropriate information sources, preparing and releasing 
information and maintaining resource library. 
Specifications: 

Position requires previous work experience in a related 
field which demonstrates the ability for, and inclination 
toward, decision making. 

Proven editorial capabilities are required. 

College degree is highly desirable. 

Salary range for this position is $16,000-$18,000 with 
customary fringe benefits. 

Interested and qualified persons may send applications, 
together with a comprehensive resume NO LATER THAN 
APRIL 15, 1977, to: 

Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
3509 Kayson 
Wheaton, Maryland 20906 


at the Boston Priorities meeting. Not included were his 
closing remarks, which were simply that the consumer is 
what makes things go. That is, it is up to the consumers— 
in general the members of the state associations—to convince 
their state governments that the programs are needed and 
wanted. 


During February we had a number of interesting occur- 
rences. One was the taping of a portion of a Nova program, 
which will feature a couple of trainees that we had in the 
NAD office from time to time. We also participated in a 
preview of “Two Stones,” an award-winning documentary pro- 
duced for the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 


Following the NAD Executive Board meeting, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary will travel to Columbus, Ohio, to take part 
in the Ohio Ad Hoc Committee meeting and to inspect Colum- 
bus Colony, the Ohio Home for the Aged’s ambitious expan- 
sion project. From there, he will fly to New York for a 
meeting of NYU’s Deafness Research and Training Center’s 
Advisory Board. Prior to that, however, there will be a tele- 
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phone interview with the Center’s graduate students on Febru- 
ary 16. 


The Executive Secretary will also speak on March 24 
at a one-day seminar sponsored by the Learning Technology 
Institute. This will be at Airlie House in Warrenton, Virginia. 

Our committees are pretty active. The International Re- 
lations Committee under Yerker Andersson is preparing for 
the Vth World Conference on Deafness, which is scheduled to 
be held in Copenhagen this summer. The Research and De- 
velopment Committee met in Halex House on February 6 to 
discuss future plans and we expect a meeting of sorts of the 
Centennial Convention Committee when the Board meets in 
Cincinnati. 

Our revised publication list is about completed. As usual, 
we have about a dozen new items on this list and have a 
couple more books in the works that will not be included in 
this list, but will be ready when we print our catalog in 
September. 

The Home Office was saddened by deaths in the families 
of some of our most notable supporters. Charles Weiner, 
president of the West Virginia Association of the Deaf was 
one. Another was Mrs. Emily Reichard, mother of Virginia 
Lewis, who is the first and still the only CSC-rated interpreter 


in the Federal government. Ginny also worked for a while 
in the National Office as did her daughter, Lesly. Lesly was 
the NAD’s first secretary when the national office moved to 
Washington in 1964. Ironically, the next to pass away was 
Ginny’s boss’ mother-in-law, Mrs. Emma Monyman Hale. Mrs. 
Hale was Margie Norwood’s mother and Dr. Malcolm Nor- 
wood’s mother-in-law. Both Mrs. Lewis and the Norwoods 
have designated Halex House as the recipient of expressions 
of sympathy. 


Advertising in 
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Opening for 
ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
National Association of the Deaf 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Education: 
A college education. 


Knowledge of organizational operations, budgeting and program development. 


Experience: 


At least five years experience in community leadership and/or organizational work at the local, state and/or 


national levels. 


Demonstrated evidence of leadership ability and management skills. 


Other required abilities: 


Rapport with deaf people. 
Ability to relate to state associations of the deaf 


Ability to represent the deaf people as an effective spokesman. 


Planning and organizational skills. 


Proficiency in American Sign Language, and evidence of commitment to the philosophy of Total Communication. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Assist the Executive Secretary in the development and implementation of national goals and objectives of the 
National Association of the Deaf as determined by the Executive Board and members in convention assembled. 


Included in this area, but not limited thereto are: 


1. Development of sound fiscal policies to achieve maximum benefit from the resources of the Association. 


2. Explore and develop potential avenues of funding including but not limited to foundation support, grants both 


Federal and private. 


3. Prepare testimony for and represent the NAD at Federal legislative and administrative proceedings at the request 


of the Executive Secretary. 


Salary range for this position is up to $20,000 with customary fringe benefits. 


Interested and qualified persons may send applications, together with a comprehensive resume, NO LATER THAN APRIL 
15, 1977, to: 


Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
3509 Kayson 

Wheaton, Maryland 20906 
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Opening for 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
National Association of the Deaf 


QUALIFICATIONS 


In order to implement the goals and operations of providing increased services to state associations of the deaf, the de- 
sired qualifications for the Assistant Executive Secretary for State Associations are as follows: 


Education: 
A college education. 


Knowledge of organizational operations, budgeting and program development. 


Experience: 


At least five years experience in community leadership and/or organizational work at the local, 


national levels. 


Demonstrated evidence of leadership ability and management skills. 


Other required abilities: 
Rapport with deaf people. 


Ability to relate to state associations of the deaf 

Ability to represent the deaf people as an effective spokesman. 
Planning and organizational skills. 
Proficiency in American Sign Language, and evidence of commitment to the philosophy of Total Communication. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


state and/or 


The Assistant Executive Secretary for State Associations shall be responsible for providing services to the state assoc- 
iations, and shall organize and manage the Branch Office. 
In addition, there will be internal and external programs conducted by the Branch Office. 

During the first few years, major emphasis shall be made on the following functions to be canes out by the Assistant 
Executive Secretary for State Associations. 


Develop programs to render services to State Associations, including editing Interstate; 


Attract new members; 


Seek ways and means to utilize various financial resources; 


and 


Work with the Executive Secretary in planning and implementing the move of the Publishing Division from the 
National Office to the Branch Office. 
Assist states not presently organized to establish a state association of the deaf. 


Salary range for this position is up to $20,000 with customary fringe benefits. 


Interested and qualified persons may send applications, together with a comprehensive resume, NO LATER THAN APRIL 


15, 1977, to: 


Contributions to Halex House 
Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall 


memory of Dot Caswell) ............0...... $ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Babcock 

(In memory of Mrs. Lavinia May) .... 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund J. Berrigan. ........ 50.00 
Sister Gabriel Williams .........0..00000000... 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Whisenant 

(In memory of Dot Caswell) ............ 255 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Knowles ................ 200.00 
G. Warren Wagner, Jr., and McCay 

Vi ETAT cise osusa cs eect cucapaneeee sceusscaonseenees 25.00 
Mr: and Mrs. Michael DeMatties 

(In memory of Letitia Allen) ........ 25.00 
Mrs. Letitia Smoak (In memory of 

Letitia Allen) 20.0... 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 

(In memory of Letitia Allen) ............ 10.00 
Mr. and. Mrs;; Boris: ‘Sagal. :..)2.:603,cci5: 10.00 
FATA ONLV IN OUS acco fosccansescccel sconecanideeaseteererncnartzsacs 100.00 
Herbert), Danis: - 2c ciseisielet eek Sseiesieee 35.00 
Wills. 30. s GRAN. (eo iosiasieth ctintsnasvesentertndens 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 

(In memory of Edith Holm Koch) ....10.00 
Harold: Smalley’ 2 =i6.s.nccicasccc keke send 3.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 

(In memory of Letitia Allen) ........ 15.00 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
(In memory of Dot Caswell) .... 
and Mrs. Leo Latz 
and Mrs. Dick Phillips 

(In memory of Letitia Allen) 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
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Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 


3509 Kayson 


Wheaton, Maryland 20906 


Increased Payments 


Harold Smalley oo.......ccccccccccecceeccceteeeecceeeeeeees $ 90.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Knowles ................ 550.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg ............ 4 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden ............ 644.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall .................... 30.00 
Mrs... Lietitia ‘Smoak -2.0.5..0c0cAiicenccsciacscs: 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Dick Phillips ......000.......... 110.20 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow ............ 265.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt ............ 10.00 


IMPACT Advertising 


@ Immediate 
@ For months 


@® Even for years 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


National Association 
Of The Deaf 


New Members 
Richard Herring 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Griffith ............ Virginia 
Vicki Lynn Ranslem_ ........000000 0... California 
Janet: Mi, BOrishy . sncsicscsecesssecaeccvedciscantacagance Kentucky 
Ms. Susan A. Holton ..0000.00000000.... Massachusetts 
Mrs. Constance A. Gaut oo. ccccccceeeeee D.C 
Sarah. (A.. Young. .s.32565.8.0sciaccnck New York 


Philip; “Scott? 435 te ves ccna nea eiiaticuada nase D.C. 


Mark’ (55, (MY@Ls-\ocissesncaccxsacseis Hess Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Brower ........ Washington 
OMGILY Li ERAN  se5sisooscsccesces Gs teciantisencecsce New York 
Laurence J. Davidson .......0.......... Massachusetts 
Marjorie V. Hickey ......00.0.00.000..... Massachusetts 
Sister Theresa Moore .........0..0..00ccc000 New York 
Joan L. Petersen ooo. Hawaii 
Mr. and Mrs. David Guenther ........ Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Naiman. ............ New York 


Karen’ ‘Vers +. ciesescch ics waa een tatankees Illinois 
Robert. Es. N@ WM an: )iscccscvesessecssescesevscecenescisen Alaska 
Mrs. Jean M. Soboleski_ .................... Connecticut 
OG NLRCV DIE: | 602 sadidiasnnnsdiiieieeaiaiies Texas 
Harold JameS LC ...........cccececeeecceseeeceeseeeeees Canada 
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NAD Spurs Action On Implementation Of FCC Ruling Regarding Line 21 


The National Association of the Deaf, 
spurred on by the many inquiries rela- 
tive to the status of Line 21 and the 
“hidden caption” program, held a meet- 
ing of interested parties on February 
3, 1977. The meeting was held in the 
offices of the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped and included a large 
number of people representing organi- 
zations or institutions that have ex- 
pressed an interest in assisting with 
the implementation of the Line 21 
program. Chief among the attendees 
was the Public Broadcasting Service, 
represented by John Ball, Doris Cald- 
well, Charles Lichenstein and Hank 
Thedick; the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped with Dr. Edwin Martin 
who is Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and head of the Bureau; Dr. Malcolm 
Norwood who heads Media Services and 
Captioned Films in BEH, and Barry Katz 
who has the responsibility of working 
on BEH’s TV programs. 


Also represented were Gallaudet Col- 
lege with Dr. Donald Torr; New York 
University’s Deafness Research and 
Training Center by Tom Freebairn; The 
White House Office of Telecommunica- 
tions Policy by Ron Eisenberg and 
Michelle Rosenberg; Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf by its 
president, Latham Breunig; the National 
Association of Broadcasters by John 
Summers and George Bartlett. In addi- 
tion, there were two representatives from 
Canada, the Canadians being present 
because they hope to piggyback on any- 
thing that is developed in the United 
States since Canada now receives about 
85% of American television programs 
and therefore could benefit from de- 
veloping a closed caption system that 
parallels the U.S. 


The meeting was chaired by Frederick 
C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary of the 
NAD. Mr. Schreiber, in his opening 
statement, noted that there was a great 
deal of interest and impatience among 
the deaf people to make the benefits 
of Line 21 available to the deaf com- 
munity. There was also an _ insistent 
demand for action, which was the reason 
he had asked for the people to meet. 
He noted that we need to know where 
we are, and in what way the deaf people 
and their friends could assist in pro- 
moting the development of both the 
hardware and the programs since one 
without the other was worthless. 

Dr. Martin, speaking on behalf of the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicap- 
ped, welcomed the group to the meet- 
ing and expressed the interest and sup- 
port of BEH for this program, noting 
that captioned television was seen as 
one way to improve the reading skills 
of deaf children and that the Bureau 
was solidly behind the efforts to get 
the program going. We were especially 
pleased because in support of that 
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statement, Dr. Martin remained for al- 
most the entire two-hour period. Speak- 
ing for BEH, Dr. Norwood indicated that 
his office was concentrating on plans 
for development of hardware; that the 
office was considering several alterna- 
tives regarding this approach. He noted 
that not only was there a need for the 
decoders, but also the encoders and that 
to implement the program, it would 
be necessary to train captioners, because 
captioning is no easy task. 


Speaking for the Public Broadcasting 
Service, John Ball noted that PBS was 
also solidly committed to the system. 
He described briefly the history of the 
Line 21 program and said that PBS 
would have a request for proposals on 
the decoder which would be submitted 
to BEH on or by February 14. It is 
the expectation of PBS that the decoders 
or the commercial version of the de- 
coders would be available by early 1978. 


There was some discussion on whether 
the decoders should be built in or 
“add-on” type, because the built-in type 
would probably be cheaper. However, 
realizing that most deaf people already 
have television sets, it is expected that 
the add-on type would prevail, although 
the Request for Proposals would ask for 
bids on both types. 


Ball noted that the decoders that were 
used during the three- to four-year test 
period were those developed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and are more 
sophisticated than needed. Pressed for 
prices, he was unable or unwilling to 
give any firm figure, but noted that 
the estimate for a built-in one was 
about $100 and the add-on type might 
cost as much as $300. The BEH people 
indicated that while they have not 
come to any conclusions, they are con- 
sidering alternative plans to assist in 
dealing with the cost of the equipment. 
It was also noted that the encoders 
would be bid on; cost of the encoder is 
estimated at about $50,000. Most of the 
people present agreed that this was an 
insignificant sum for the networks to 
absorb. 


Pressed for advice on programmings, 
it was noted that there was a need for 
simultaneous development of the de- 
coders and programs because, as stated, 
one without the other was of little 
value. The NAD noted that its members 
and others were anxious to know how 
they could assist in this vital area since 
it was obvious that there was not much 
the consumer could do with respect to 
the manufacture of hardware. 


Discussion led to a number of points. 
First was that Gallaudet College has had 
considerable experience in captioning 
and the staff there would be. available 
for this purpose if needed. Queries 
on the need for funds elicited the re- 
sponse that funds were not the problem, 
but that the means of getting programs 


captioned could be focused at three 
avenues. First was through the net- 
works. While it might be possible to 
have the captioning done at captioning 
centers, some questions were raised 
about this as some people felt that the 
networks might be unwilling to let 
their shows out of their hands for pos- 
sible plagiarizing; but this was not of 
major concern. 

Other sources of support might be 
from the individual producers. There 
were indications that some of the in- 
dependents, such as Norman Lear, had 
indicated a willingness to caption their 
shows and this would be a good way 
to go. Finally, a third avenue was to 
approach the sponsors or _ potential 
sponsors, since the purchasers of TV 
time frequently call the tune. 

In the end, it was decided that the 
NAD would coordinate efforts to get 
things moving and to be _ responsible 
for developing news releases and other 
information bulletins to the deaf com- 
munity as strategy develops. To this 
extent efforts will be made first to set 
up a meeting with the networks; then 
to talk with independent producers and 
possibly corporate sponsors. 

The participants agreed that it would 
be best for the deaf community to avoid 
pressure tactics at this time. The sug- 
gested effort was for deaf people to 
write to the networks and/or the spon- 
sors and producers, indicating their sup- 
port for Line 21 programs, noting that 
if programs were available they intend 
to buy the decoders as soon as they 
are available and expressing the hope 
that there will be programs in addition 
to those provided by the Public Broad- 
casting Service, so that their investment 
would be worthwhile. 


Due to the fact that there is a great 
deal of skepticism as to the numbers of 
deaf people who would buy such de- 
coders, there will be a great need to 
provide solid evidence that the numbers 
quoted as potential benefactors of Line 
21 are real. Since we do not yet have 
a definite strategy, the first objective 
for the deaf community is to enlist sup- 
port. Readers are asked to contact all 
their friends and alert them to our plans 
to have a massive write-in as soon as 
targets are identified. This, of course, 
will include both the deaf and the sev- 
erely hard of hearing who are expected 
to benefit from this program. As a 
massive volunteer effort, some sugges- 
tions are being offered. 

One suggestion is to visit all hearing 
aid dealers and ask them to advise their 
clients of our plans. To do this, we will 
need a lot of volunteer people and it 
would help if people who are willing to 
serve as volunteers would contact the 
NAD so that pertinent information can 
be sent directly, rather than through 
news releases such as this. 
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New Hampshire Newest NAD Cooperating Member 


On November 6, 1976, about 80 people 
assembled at the New Hampshire Voca- 
tional Technical College in Manchester 
for the first convention of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of the Deaf. This 
association may appear new, yet it has 
its roots way back in the beginning of 
the history of the organizations of the 
deaf. There was a New Hampshire Mis- 
sion for the Deaf, presided over by 
the “Cincinnatus of the Deaf of North 
America,” Thomas Brown, as he was 
called by his townspeople in Henniker, 
N. H. He was also the founder and 
first president of the New England Gal- 
laudet Association of the Deaf, the old- 
est organization of the deaf in USA. 

Then there was an organization bear- 
ing the same name as this present one 
before World War II, as older local 
deaf residents remember. It was dis- 
banded and its assets donated to Crotch- 
ed Mountain Rehabilitation Center. 

An ICDA chapter was established lat- 
er, which was changed into Manchester 
Deaf Club in 1963 and incorporated in 
1968. It is Manchester Deaf Club, Inc., 
whose members voted on October 9, 
1976, for restructuring the local club to 
become a chapter of the state associa- 
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tion to be created at its first conven- 
tion. With the enthusiasm and optimism 
shown by the participants, it is hoped 
that further chapters will be created in 

The first part of the convention was 
devoted to orient the participants with 
the recent improvements for the deaf in 
this state. They were in the form of 
mini-workshops held concurrently four 
times for 45 minutes. Alfred Marotta 
from New England Telecommunication 
Servicenter of Framingham, Mass., dem- 
onstrated telephone communication 
through the teletypewriter. There are 
still many deaf persons in the state with- 
out TTYs. 

Ms. Pamela Wolf introduced her serv- 
ice agency, The Communication Bridge. 
It is an interpreter service employing 
three full-time and several part-time in- 
terpreters. Some are certified by RID. 
Deaf individuals or agencies can request 
interpreters by telephone or TTY. Fees 
for the service can be paid by the agen- 
cies or individuals, if they are capable 
and willing to pay. If any operating 
loss then occurs, it will be absorbed by 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Dominick Bonura explained the case 
procedures and the organizational struc- 
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ture of the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The deaf in New Hamp- 
shire are very fortunate to see him, 
a deaf person, as the first state coordi- 
nator of VR services for the deaf. Prior 
to assuming his new position last June, 
he was assistant to the Dean of Special 
Services at New Hampshire Vocational 
Technical College in Claremont, which 
operates a postsecondary program for 
the deaf. He is not only a graduate of 
Gallaudet College but also of the Lead- 
ership Training Program at CSUN. 

Fred Miller, formerly of Tennessee, 
now serving as Consultant of Education 
of the Deaf in the Department of Special 
Education, demonstrated the use of Info- 
line. It was he who located a state- 
wide WATTS telephone service called 
Info-line and plugged in, with the help 
of the Lions Club, a TTY. Info-line is 
primarily a telephone information and 
referral service. It provides also “hot- 
line” counseling service. Now equipped 
with a TTY, it can serve the deaf popu- 
lation as a relay station between TTY 
users and voice telephone without any 
charge whatsoever. The participants 
in this workshop could experiment with 
this service through a pay-phone, as 
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demonstrated when the convention chair- 
man, Hartmut Teuber, placed a last- 
minute change order in the number of 
people coming to the banquet, with the 
restaurant, through Info-line. 


Having been oriented with these serv- 
ices for the deaf, the participants went 
on to the business of the organization. 
Dr. Kenneth Brasel, director of the Amo- 
skeag Center for Educational Services in 
Manchester, explained his day school 
program which serves deaf and hearing, 
visually-impaired children from preschool 
through high school. It operates a vari- 
ety of programs: itinerant parent-infant 
program, integrated classes with hear- 
ing children, semi-integrated classes and 
self-contained classes. He invited them 
to visit the school and asked them to 
come to the sign classes for the parents. 


A state representative, Milton Cate, 
addressed the group conveying his best 
wishes. He is the father of a hard of 
hearing son, and as a legislator he 
promised to support the deaf in the 
state house. 


Mr. Bonura demonstrated the need for 
an effective organization. If the deaf 
desire improvements, they ought to have 
a vocal organization to represent them 
and needs to have full support by them. 
He cited examples of successful lobby- 
ing efforts by the blind. He also dis- 
cussed his participation on state White 
House Conference on the Handicapped, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE OFFICERS—Officers of the newly-organized New Hampshire Association 
of the Deaf posed for this picture on November 6, 1976. 
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Left to right: Harmut Teuber, 


Manchester, president; Brent Nowak, Claremont, vice president; Cheryl Pivoraus, Durham, 


secretary; 


Manchester; Rene Pellerin, 


Norman LaFond, Nashua, treasurer; Connie Tullos, Claremont; 
Claremont, board of trustees. 


Norman Roberge, 
(Photo credit: John C. Thorn, 


student at New Hampshire Vocational-Technical College, Claremont.) 


and asked for a great participation by 
the deaf in the conference on December 
4 and 5. His talk served as the transi- 
tion for the speech given by the NAD 
representative J. Charlie McKinney, 
Board Member for Region I. He em- 
phasized the importance of being part 
of a national organization and explained 


POSITION VACANCY 
FACULTY POSITION IN 
DRAMA DEPARTMENT 


RANK: Instructor or Assistant Professor 
QUALIFICATIONS: 1. A MA/MFA degree in theatre arts with costume em- 


phasis. 


2. Teaching or equivalent experiences in costume aspects 


of theatre arts. 


3. Familiarity with deaf education, 


including manual 


communication desirable. 


RESPONSIBILITIES: 1. Costume shop organization and management. 
and supervise the design and construction 


Design 
of cos- 


tumes and makeup for productions. 
2. Teach undergraduate courses in theatre including cos- 
tume, make-up and production areas. 


3. Participate in theatre production, including direction. 


SALARY: $12,000-$19,000 for nine months 
(Depending upon qualifications) 


EFFECTIVE DATE: August 22, 1977 


A paid summer orientation program including instruction in manual 
communication will be provided, starting on June 13 thru August 6 


(8 weeks). 


Deadline for submitting applications is April 1, 1977. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE AC- 


TION EMPLOYER. 


For further information write to: 


Gilbert C. Eastman, Chairman 
Department of Drama 


Gallaudet College 


Washington, D.C. 20002 


Telephone Voice: 202/447-0605, TTY: 202/447-0786 
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several direct and indirect benefits to 
the deaf. 

Next, basic points of the constitution 
were dealt with and election of members 
of the board held. It was decided by a 
wide margin that NHAD will affiliate 
with the NAD. The membership dues 
was set at $5.00 per member with $2.00 
for senior citizens older than 62. 

Following persons were elected: 

Hartmut Teuber, Manchester, as presi- 
dent. Address: 1448 Elm Street, Man- 
chester, N. H., 03104, 

Brent Nowak, Claremont, vice presi- 
dent. 

Cheryl Pivorunas, Manchester, secre- 
tary. 

Norman Lafond, Hudson, treasurer. 

Norman Roberge, Manchester, board 
member. 

Connie Tullos, Claremont, board mem- 
ber. 

Rene Pellerin, Claremont, board mem- 
ber. 

In the evening, the participants then 
moved to a restaurant to enjoy a buffet 
dinner and companionship. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney then gave further highlights of 
the NAD activities. The whole affair 
was concluded by an hour-and-a-half per- 
formance by the newly elected vice presi- 
dent, Brent Nowak, who doubled now as 
a full-blooded comedian. It was a very 
successful event for the deaf in New 
Hampshire. 
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COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PRocRam 


Terrence J. O’Rourke, Director 


Edward C. Carney, Assistant Director 
Angela K. Thames, Adm. Assistant 


Madonna College Manual Communication Workshops 
Draws 50 Administrators, Faculty Members 


Over 50 administrators and faculty 
members at Madonna College, Livonia, 
Michigan, attended Manual Communica- 
tion Workshops, January 6-7, 1977, at 
the beginning of the winter term, to 
better acquaint them with the world 
of deaf and hearing impaired students 
and the use of American Sign Language 
in total communication. 

Conducting the workshop in Track I 
were Terrence J. O’Rourke, director of 
Communication Skills Program, National 
Association of the Deaf (NAD), and 
Jane Wilk, Gallaudet College faculty 
member on sabbatical this year to con- 
duct workshops for the NAD. Thirty 
participants in Track I were introduced 
to sign language, sensitivity training, 


drama awareness and non-verbal com- 
munication. 

In Track II workshop, conducted by 
Kenneth Rust, director of the Inter- 
preter for Communication with Deaf 
Persons program at Madonna, and fac- 
ulty member Michael Meldrum, 20 par- 
ticipants discussed techniques of com- 
municating with deaf students, teach- 
ing techniques and elements of total 
communication. These participants had 
received preliminary training before 
the fall term. 

The program for deaf and hearing 
impaired students at Madonna, initiated 
as a full-time department in the fall of 
1976, now has 23 students enrolled, 
using auxiliary services of classroom 


interpreters, notetakers and tutors. An 
additional 50 students have enrolled in 
the interpreting major. One hundred 
fifteen Madonna students are studying 
manual communication. 

The workshop for administrators and 
faculty is evidence that Madonna _in- 
tends that its campus become “totally 
communicating.” 

Information for deaf students desir- 
ous of enrolling at Madonna College or 
for those wishing to become interpret- 
ers may be obtained by writing Ken- 
neth Rust, Director, Interpreter for 
Communication with Deaf Persons de- 
partment, Madonna College, 36600 School- 
craft, Livonia, Michigan 48150, or call 
(313) 425-8000, Ext. 47, voice or TTY. 


O’Rourke Addresses 
Maryville College Students 


On January 19, 1977, Terrence J. 
O’Rourke, director of the NAD Com- 
municative Skills Program and author 
of the textbook, A Basic Course in Manu- 
al Communication, addressed the Mary- 
ville College community on the _ sub- 
ject of American Sign Language. This 
institution, located in Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, was one of the first in the na- 
tion to offer a degree program in manual 
interpreting. 

While he was on the campus, Mr. 
O’Rourke also lectured to a seminar 
group on Psycholinguistics and Deaf- 
ness. Additionally, he conferred at 
length with Mrs. Irma K. Young, in- 
structor-counselor in the Interpreter De- 
gree Program, in order to review the 
Program design and make recommenda- 
tions for possible improvement in their 
present methods of teaching ASL. 

The visit by Mr. O’Rourke was part 
of a series of programs being carried 
out by the Maryville committee for 
Community Values and Issues. 
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MADONNA COLLEGE WORKSHOP—Left: Kenneth Rust, ditector of interpreters for the Communication Program at Madonna College, and 


Michael Meldrum, instructor, talk with Terrence O’Rourke (center) at the workshop for administrators and faculty members at Madonna. 
Right: Jane Wilk (left) instructs Madonna College faculty members in sensitivity training as part of their introduction to total communica- 


ion during the pre-term workshop, 
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Ongoing Sign Language Classes 
Being Conducted At GPO 

Classes in beginning manual communi- 
cation were begun the first week in 
November at the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office under the tutelage of Ter- 
rence J. O’Rourke, CSP Director. The 
course, which was arranged through 
Ms. Brenda Watts of the staff of the 
GPO Employee Development Office, is 
scheduled to cover 40 hours of class- 
room instruction over a period of 14 
calendar weeks. 

Employee enrollment of 18 is divided 
equally between the sexes. What makes 
the composition of this class unusual is 
the fact that with the exception of two 
instructors from the Employee Develop- 
ment Office (training) all of the par- 
ticipants are employed in different work 
situations within this huge publishing 
complex. There are personnel from a 
secretarial position, desk copy man, 
supervisor, hand compositor, binder and 
a variety of mechanical production situa- 
tions. 

Certainly it is a highly-representative 
cross-section of GPO employees, and this 
bodes well for the more than 200 deaf 
employees among the 5,000 who work at 
this Federal establishment. 

Ms. Jane Wilk, who is associated with 
CSP while on leave of absence from 
Gallaudet College, assists Mr. O’Rourke 
in the instruction of this bright class. 
Plans already are being made for a fol- 
low-up course for the many other GPO 
employees who have expressed a desire 
to learn to use Sign Language in order 
to be able to converse with their friends 
and fellow employees who cannot hear. 


Carney Reappointed To PCEH 


Harold Russell, long-time chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, recently an- 
nounced the reappointment of Edward 
C. Carney, assistant director of the NAD 
Communicative Skills Program, as a 
member of the Handicapped Committee 
of PCEH. 

Mr. Carney first was appointed to this 
standing committee in 1970, and is the 
only deaf person who has served on 
the subcommittee. At the present time, 
he is serving as vice chairperson of the 
Handicapped Committee. 

In the letter of reappointment, Mr. 
Russell stated: “Your personal support 
has been a contributing factor in the ac- 
complishments of the President’s Com- 
mittee volunteer efforts of over the past 
months. It is a privilege for us to count 
on the continued efforts of volunteer 
associates such as yourself to help make 
it possible for all handicapped Ameri- 
cans to achieve equal opportunity in this 
country.” 

The appointment, effective in Janu- 
ary 1977, is for a three-year term. The 
Handicapped Committee includes many 
persons designated as “Handicapped 
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Communication Workshop Planned In Maryland 


The Leo Kanner Speech and Hearing 
Center at Rosewood Center (Maryland) 
will sponsor its second conference on 
“Meeting the Communication Needs of 
the Mentally Retarded” on June 16-17, 
1977. The focus of the conference will 
be on the practical aspects of Lan- 
guage Intervention Programs for the 


Retarded, Auditory Processing, Behav- 
ioral Assessment of Auditory Abilities 
and Practical Aspects of Working with 
Hearing Impaired. 


The guest faculty will consist of Dr. 
Macalyne Fristoe, director of the Speech 
Clini¢, Purdue University, and Dr. Lyle 
L. Lloyd, Health Scientist Administrator 
for Communication Disorders, National 
Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment. 


For further information please con- 
tact Gretchen Tangeman, Director, Leo 
Kanner Speech and Hearing Center, 
Rosewood Center, Owings Mills, Mary- 
land 21117. 


O’Rourke Attends Advisory Committee Meeting 


Terrence J. O’Rourke, director of the 
NAD Communicative Skills Program, at- 
tended the 10th Annual Meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the Annual Sur- 
vey of Hearing Impaired Children and 
Youth. The meeting was conducted 
January 25 and 26 at the Hotel El Con- 
vento in Old San Juan, Puerto Rico, un- 
der the auspices of the Office of Demo- 
graphic Studies, Gallaudet College. 

The Annual Survey provides much vi- 
tal information which has proven to be 
of immense value to many public and 
private agencies. Data are gathered and 
analyzed on numbers of deaf children, 


Schreiber And Carney 
Participate In Massachusetts 
Workshop 

On Friday and Saturday, January 14 
and 15, 1977, Frederick C. Schreiber, 
Executive Secretary of the NAD, and 
Edward C. Carney, assistant director of 
the NAD/CSP, both were speakers and 
resource persons at a “Statewide Work- 
shop on Priority Needs of the Deaf in 
Massachusetts.”” The deliberations were 
conducted at the Espousal Center, a re- 
treat and conference center run by the 
Stigmatine Fathers in Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, just west of Boston. 

The meeting was sponsored and fund- 
ed by the Massachusetts Office of Deaf- 
ness. Chaired by Ms. Joan Sherizen, 
Project Coordinator for MOD, the pre- 
sented papers and group discussions 
centered upon five top-priority areas 
of proposed activity for MOD. Approxi- 
mately 75 persons were involved in 
the workshop. This was considered to 
be excellent in view of recent snow- 
storms and generally adverse weather 
conditions which made local travel haz- 
ardous at best. 


Mr. Schreiber was the keynote speak- 
er and, following a humorous introduc- 
tion by M.C. Jack Levesque, held his 
audience spellbound with a timely ad- 
dress, “Deaf Consumerism.” Addition- 
ally, just prior to the formal closing of 


American of the Year” over the past 
decade, as well as other citizens who 
have proven to be achievers despite a 
variety of physical impairments. 


where they received an education, costs 
of educational and other services, in- 
formation about teachers and other pro- 
fessional personnel and the like. The 
published results of the diverse research 
are used in many places as the base 
for program design, budget preparation 
and similar vital services. 


The Advisory Committee reviews past 
and ongoing activities of ODS and pro- 
vides input of an advisory nature re- 
garding proposed activities. Mr. O’Rourke 
was appointed as a member of this Ad- 
visory Committee in 1976. 


the workshop, Mr. Schreiber gave a com- 
prehensive summarization of the two- 
day sessions. 

Guest speakers, who were invited to 
present an overview to establish a base 
for the discussion groups, and their as- 
signed priority topics, included Dr. 
Jerome D. Schein, State Census of the 
Deaf; Dr. Lottie Riekehof, Interpreting; 
Dr. Tom Goulder, Mental Health; Ed- 
ward C. Carney, Deaf Leadership; and 
Dr. Latham Breunig, Telecommunica- 
tions. All of these speakers also serv- 
ed as resource persons during the group 
discussion periods. 


On Friday afternoon, the assemblage 
was treated to some encouraging and 
supportive remarks by guest speaker 
Thomas O’Neill III, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. Mr. O’Neill (who 
is the son of Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., 
newly-elected Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives) has been a staunch 
supporter of the rights of deaf citizens, . 
and while serving as a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, sponsored the 
bill which resulted in the establishment 
of the Massachusetts Office of Deaf- 
ness. 


Dr. Richard E. Thompson, long-time 
mover and shaker in matters affecting 
the lives of Massachusetts citizens who 
have impaired hearing, gave a talk out- 
lining MOD accomplishments to date 
and its plans for the future. Among 
other things, they are searching for a 
full-time executive secretary and hope 
to have one on board and functioning 
by April 1977. 
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eee ty The project director received the Callaudet 
College Alumni Association’s Alice Cogswell 
Award for his contributions to this series. 


Signed English is a manual parallel to spoken English. It is a semantic signal in- 
tended for use by the hearing impaired child and those around him. It should be 
introduced to him as early in his life as possible. When used with speech, it 
should facilitate the English language development of the child. Signed English is 
also being used with some children who hear but, for a variety of reasons, have 
not developed speech or language competence. 

Each of the Signed English teaching aids described in the free guide can be 
used without consulting other materials. These aids are intended to make the 
task of learning language more pleasant and to help the adult communicate 
better with the child. 

Technical descriptions of Signed English and similar systems can be found in 
the following articles: 

H. Bornstein, “A Description of Some Current Sign Systems Designed to 
Represent English,” American Annals of the Deaf, June 1973, pp. 454-463. 

H. Bornstein, “Signed English: A Manual Approach to English Language 
Development,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, August 1974, pp. 
330-343. 
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12 Beginning Books 1 Growing Up Book 
3 Posters 2 References 
14 Stories and Poems 13 Films 


23 Growing Up Books 
2 References 
1 Song Book and Record 


Send for your FREE Guide and Order Form. 
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Dr. Robert Frisina Becomes RIT Senior Vice President 


Dr. Robert Frisina, director of the 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf (NTID) since 1967, has been named 
senior vice president of Rochester 
Institute of Technology (RIT), where 
NTID is located. 


In announcing the appointment, Rich- 
ard E. Eisenhart, chairman of the RIT 
Board of Trustees, said that this action 
by the trustees was based upon the 
recommendation of Institute President 
Paul A. Miller. Mr. Eisenhart said that 
Dr. Frisina’s primary responsibilities in 
the new post will be to formulate policy, 
plan and direct RIT’s Institutional Ad- 
vancement program. 

The Institutional Advancement func- 
tion includes all activities associated 
with the present and future growth and 
development of the Institute’s educa- 
tional programs, financial and human 
resources. The function also includes 
leadership in the Institute’s relationships 
with its significant regional, state, na- 
tional and international publics. 

In this connection, Dr. Frisina will 
continue to be responsible for NTID’s 
relationships with the Federal govern- 
ment and related constituencies. Dr. 
Miller pointed out that these efforts are 
expected to facilitate “a further merg- 
ing of NTID’s purposes with those of 
the whole of RIT.” 

Commenting on the appointment, Dr. 
Miller said, “Dr. Frisina’s outstanding 
leadership abilities will play a major 
role in helping this institution com- 
plete its planning for the future and 
in implementing new organizing prin- 
ciples that will carry RIT into impor- 
tant new phases of growth and develop- 
ment.” 

In addition to serving as vice presi- 
dent of the Institute and director of 
NTID for the past 10 years, Dr. Frisina 
has also been executive officer of the 
Institute’s Public Affairs Division and 
chairman of the trustee’s Institutional 


Faculty Position 
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Dr. Robert Frisina, now NTID senior vice 
president. 


Advancement Commission for the past 18 
months. 


Dr. Miller said that Dr. Frisina’s im- 
mediate tasks in his new role would 
be: 1) completion and submission to 
the trustees of the Institutional Advance- 
ment Commission’s final report includ- 
ing the findings of a companion Eco- 
nomic Study Commission; 2) planning for 
successful completion of RIT’s current 
150th Anniversary Campaign and 3) def- 
inition of guidelines, programs and 
strategies for applying the new Institu- 
tional Advancement concept. 

An internationally recognized educa- 
tor, Dr. Frisina is a consultant to the 
U.S. Office of Education and is fre- 


Announcement 


ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, School Psychology: One position, 


doctorate required. Begin August 1977 or before. 


Salary very competitive. 


Teaching and applied experience in school psychology, and familiarity with 
the psychological and educational problems of exceptional children (especially 


the deaf) desirable. 


Serve as coordinator in planning and implementing 


M.A. program in school psychology to train students for work with hearing 
impaired children. Responsibilities include graduate teaching in topics related 


to school psychology. 


Opportunities and support for research in area of own interest. Ability in 
or willingness to learn manual (“simultaneous”) communication for the deaf 
required. Paid orientation program for training in manual communication 
starting June 1977. 


Send vita and letters of reference to Dr. H. N. Reynolds, chairman, Department 
of Psychology, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Gallaudet College is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 
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quently called upon to provide advice 
to agencies such as the U.S. Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, the National In- 
stitutes of Health and a number of state 
education departments throughout the 
nation. He is a director of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf; 
the Rochester School for the Deaf; and 
the Council on Education of the Deaf 
and is former treasurer of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 


He also serves in an advisory capacity 
to the White House Conference on the 
Handicapped; the Steering Committee 
for the New York State Conference on 
the Handicapped; the American Speech 
and Hearing Association (Fellow, 1966); 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf; the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the Council for Exception- 
al Children; and Rotary International. 


Prior to joining NTID and RIT in 1967, 
he was dean of the Graduate School of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Previously he served as an UNESCO ex- 
pert with the Department of Education 
in Hong Kong; chief clinician at North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois, 
and an instructor at the Missouri School 
for the Deaf in Fulton, Missouri. 


Dr. Frisina earned his Ph.D. in au- 
diology from Northwestern University 
and his master’s degree from Gallaudet. 
He did his undergraduate work at West- 
minster College in Fulton. 


A native of Westline, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Frisina served during World War 
II with the U.S. Army Air Corps. He 
and his family reside in Pittsford, New 
York, a suburb of Rochester. 


Position(s) Available 


Gallaudet College announces faculty 
position(s) available in the Depart- 
ment of Counseling, July 1, 1977. Pre- 
ferred qualifications include: doctor- 
ate in counseling, rehabilitation or 
related fields; two years of counsel- 
ing experience with deaf people; skill 
in manual communications; the abil- 
ity to work with professionals with- 
in and outside the college commun- 
ity. Duties include graduate courses 
involving testing, counseling and sign 
language. Salary and rank depend- 
ent on qualifications. Deadline for 
application: May 1, 1977. Apply 
Chairperson, Department of Counsel- 
ing, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. Gallau- 
det is an Affirmative Action/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS ...by Pettingill 


on the 


White House Conference On Handicapped Individuals 


1832 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
By DON G. PETTINGILL, Logistics Specialist, WHCHI 


The White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals was mandated 
by Congress (PL 93-516—Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973) to provide a 
national assessment of the problems and 
potentials of all mentally and physically 
handicapped Americans. To fulfill this 
mandate, 56 state and territorial confer- 
ences were held during the second half 
of 1976. Results of these conferences 
are currently being synthesized here in 
Washington, D.C., to prepare the agenda 
for the National Conference to be held 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, May 23-27, 
1977. 


Projections based on the first reports 
coming in is that there will be from 
20,000 to 30,000 recommendations from 
all 56 conferences. Therefore, one be- 
gins to get the true picture of the magni- 
tude of the entire concept and plan. The 
job of synthesizing is so massive that 
top level professionals from all branches 
of government (including Ms. Edna 
Adler of the Deafness and Communica- 
tion Disorders Office) are being “bor- 


rowed” for a few days or weeks to 
assist in this “distilling” process. Con- 
sumers and staff also are participating 
in the process. 

(According to my dictionary, to sythe- 
size means: to combine so as to form 
a new complex product; to produce by 
combining separate elements.) 

This great national assessment will 
not only surface the priority concerns of 
mentally and physically handicapped 
persons but also provide thoughtful, 
meaningful solutions. The Mission State- 
ment for the conference is offered here. 


Mission Statement 


The mission of the White House Con- 
ference on Handicapped Individuals is 
comprised of three goals: 

@ To provide a national assessment 
of problems and potentials of individuals 
with mental or physical handicaps; 

@ To generate a national awareness 
of these problems and potentials; 

@ To make recommendations to the 
President and Congress which, if imple- 


Plan now to Attend 
The Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN DEAF ASSOCIATION 
Spokane, Wash., June 30 — July 3, 1977 


mented, will enable individuals - with 
handicaps to live their lives indepen- 
dently, with dignity and with full parti- 
cipation in community life to the great- 
est degree possible. 


Delegate Selection Process 


Delegates to the national conference 
are either elected or named through a 
panel coordinated by the director in 
each state. States are required to send 
to the national conference delegates 
(and an equal number of alternates) 
that are comprised of 50 percent dis- 
abled, 25 percent representing parents 
and guardians of individuals with dis- 
abilities and 25 percent representing 
professionals from the public and pri- 
vate sectors. The nomination and ap- 
pointment procedures are the responsi- 
bility of each state director with the ap- 
proval of the governor. Incidentally, 
this required 50-25-25 formula is a 
historical first, a vital and significant 
fact in itself! 

The national conference will look 


“RISE, SHINE, GIVE GOD THE GLORY”’ 


For information, applications and hotel brochure, write: 
1977 ILDA CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Registration Chairman 
10004 East Mission 
Spokane, Washington 99206 
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closely at delegates coming from states 
to insure representation from all dis- 
abilities and minorities. The White 
House Conference will, of course, be 
prepared to correct any imbalance 
through the utilization of a reserve 
“nool” of delegate-at-large spots. 


The 672 state delegates (and an equal 
number of alternates) have been allotted 
as follows: 23 states—8 delegates; 10 
states—12 delegates; and 23 states—16 
delegates. In addition, observers will 
be invited from rehabilitation, medicine, 
state and Federal programs providing 
service delivery and the Congress. Other 
observers will be invited on a_ space- 
available basis. 


Hearing Impaired Delegates 


Early reports show the deaf popula- 
tion in the states more than holding 
its own in the number of delegates 
selected. As this is written, out of the 
19 states that have reported numbers 
and classifications of delegates, 16 deaf 
delegates and 12 alternates have been 
selected. Congratulations, all of you 
dedicated and hard working leaders and 
supporters out there. 


A letter I received from a deaf lead- 
er in one state proudly proclaimed that 
they had captured one delegate, one 
alternate delegate and one parent of 
a deaf person delegate spot. They felt 
that was an exceptional showing since 
only 40 deaf persons attended the state 
conference out of a 1,200 total attend- 
ance. Other similar reports are coming 
in daily. I would appreciate up-to-date 
letters from all the states informing 
me of how you are faring in your 
area. 


The Future 


My own personal feeling about the 
whole White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals is this: I be- 
lieve that the official report and docu- 
ment which will be compiled and sub- 
mitted to the President and the Con- 
gress as a result of this national effort 
will serve as the “bible” of all legis- 
lators and administrations for years to 
come (both state and Federal). I feel 
that, in the future, anytime a legisla- 
tor plans to introduce legislation on be- 
half of the handicapped, the first step 
will be to consult this final WHCHI 
report. 


The next column or two will deal with 
the process of identifying, recruiting, 
training and utilizing the several hun- 
dred volunteers that will be needed 
during the May conference to provide 
the support services and attendant needs 
for all the handicapped delegates, alter- 
nates and others who will participate in 
the national conference. 
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HOTLINE SPORTS 


Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’s “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


AAAD Regional Basketball Tournaments 


February 18-20—Northwest Tourna- 
ment, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 


February 25-26—Southeast Tourna- 
ment, Norfolk, Virginia 
March 3-5—Midwest Tournament, Kan- 


sas City, Missouri 


Prep Basketball Scores 


Kentucky 61, Ohio 60 

Iowa 68, South Dakota 39 

Nebraska 40, South Dakota 34 

Minnesota 54, South Dakota 39 

Illinois at Indiana—cancelled, 
weather conditions 

Kentucky 68, Indiana 59 


Deaf Club Basketball Scores 


Akron 77, Lexington 56 

Cleveland 46, Akron 39 

Dayton Silents 57, Indianapolis 49 

M. L. King 67, Delavan 62 

Cleveland 55, Akron 48 

Indianapolis 61, Akron 42 

Delavan 66, Madison 64 

M. L. King 95, Rib Mountain 62 

Delavan 71, Chicago 58 

Temple Deaf 32, Bluegrass 30 

Flint 78, Detroit 58 

M. L. King 100, Madison 72 

Cleveland 42, Dayton Silents 39 

Eastern Wrestling Tournament 

Hartford, Connecticut 
January 28-29, 1977 

101 lb—Reyes, Lexington; 2. Buck- 
ingham, Pennsylvania; 3. Proctor, Mary- 
land. 

108 lb.—1. Unger, Pennsylvania; Ribs, 
Lexington; 3. Bonilla, Maryland. 

115 lb—1. Cagna, New York; 2 Kro- 
nick, Maryland; 3. Croneberger, New 
Jersey. 

122 lb.—1. Proctor, Maryland; Estra- 
da, Pennsylvania; 3. Patino, American 
(Conn.) 

129 lb.—1. Abenchuchan, Maryland; 
Ianelli, Pennsylvania; 3. Pignataro, Am- 
erican (Conn.) 

135 lb.—1. Pachuilo, Pennsylvania; 2. 
Paro, American (Conn.); 3. Abrams, 
Lexington. 

141 lb.—1. Wolf, Pennsylvania; 2. Mc- 
Donnell, American (Conn.); 3. Dami- 
ano, New York. 

148 lb.—1. Estrada, Pennsylvania; 2. 
Mikishka, American (Conn.); 3. Mere- 
dith, New Jersey. 

158 lb.—1. Mulhall, New York; 2. Muh- 
ler, Maryland; 3. Vos, American (Conn.). 

170 lb.—1. Miller, Pennsylvania; 2. 
Turner, Lexington; 3. Duck, Maryland. 

188 lb.—1. Martens, New York; 2. 
Kish, New Jersey; 3. McLaughlin, Penn- 
sylvania. 


bad 


March 3-5—Central Tournament, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

March 4-5—Far West Tournament, Los 
Angles, California 

March 11-13—East Tournament, 
vere, Massachusetts 


Re- 


Prep Wrestling Results 


Wisconsin (29) at Indiana (38) 

98 lb.—Neil Miller (Wis.) won by for- 
feit 

105 lb—Byran Duerst (Wis.) pinned 
Doug Rowe (Ind.)—4 min. 38 sec. 

112 lb.—Britt Relford (Ind.) pinned 
Martin Prust (Wis.)—1 min. 1 sec. 

119 lb—Keith Harreld (Ind.) pinned 
Darvie Block (Wis.)—2 min. 32 sec. 

126 lb.—Gregg Gantt (Ind.) pinned 
Ken Lemke (Wis.)—33 sec. 

132 lb—Karl Schultz (Wis.) won by 
forfeit 

138 lb—Scott Miller (Ind.) pinned 
Mark Bills (Wis.)—1 min. 55 sec. 

145 lb—Don Castleberry (Ind.) pinned 
John Probert (Wis.)—385 sec. 

155 lb.—Phil Yocum (Ind.) pinned 
Jeff Lerour (Wis.)—21 sec. 

167 lb.—Randy Plate (Wis.) won de- 
cision (10-3) over Robert Acquafredda 
(Ind.) 

177 lb.—Danny Krieg (Ind.) and Rob 
Chovinard (Wis.) tied at 10-10. 

185 lb.—Double forfeit—no entries. 

Heavyweight—Jeff Coffman (Wis.) won 
by forfeit 

Coaches: Steve Werner (Wis.) and 
Steve Rifner (Ind.) 

Bowling Schedule 


March 19—Detroit (D.A.D.), Michigan 

March 26—Aurora, Illinois 

April 2—Des Moines, Iowa 

April 16—Louisville, Kentucky 

April 23—Minneapolis, Minnesota 

April 29 to May 1—Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 

April 29 to May 1—Great Lakes Tourn- 
ament at Cleveland, Ohio 

May 7—Council Bluffs, Iowa 

May 13 to May 15—Eastern Tourna- 
ment at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

May 21—Chicago (CCD), Illinois 

May 21 and 22—Ohio State Tourna- 
ment at Portsmouth, Ohio 


Unlimited—1. Imparo, Pennsylvania; 2. 
Antonelli, American (Conn.); 3. Keyser, 
New York. 

Team Standings: 

1st Place—Pennsylvania 

2nd Place—Maryland 

3rd Place—American (Connecticut) 

Outstanding Wrestler of the Tourna- 
ment: Abenchuchan, Maryland. 
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Special To DA By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor . . . 


South Carolina 


South Carolina School for the Deaf’s 
Green Hornets had been to the run- 
nerup circle three times over the years 
in Mason-Dixon deaf prep tourney ac- 
tion, and for a half Saturday night, Janu- 
ary 29, 1977, at John Lewis Junior High 
in Staunton, Virginia, it looked like the 
Hornets were doomed to this role again. 

But they turned the game around in 
the third quarter as they forced No. 1 
seeded and defending champion Georgia 
School for the Deaf into a rash of turn- 
overs to wipe out a 10-point GSD Tiger 
lead and then went on to run away in 
the closing minutes of the game to win 
the title, 54-47. 

Not only was it the Hornets’ first 
championship, but it came when the 
nine schools were celebrating the tour- 
ney’s silver anniversary, hosted by the 
Virginia School for the Deaf. 


The original founders of the tourney, 
T. Carlton Lewellyn, coach and athletic 
director of VSD for 50 years from 1913 
until 1963; Joe Shinpaugh, then principal 
and now superintendent; John T. Floyd, 
business manager, and Fred Yates, then 
teacher and now executive director of 
Virginia Council for the Deaf, were 


Takes M-D Title 


honored prior to the title game with 
gifts. 

South Carolina also swept the MVP 
with 6-1 Carl Green winning the title. 
In cheerleader competition, Kentucky 
was first, North Carolina second and 
Alabama third. Alabama’s Lamar Knapp 
hit 22 of 25 free throws in the free 
throw event Saturday morning at VSD 
Lewellyn Gym and tied with Donald 
Scott of South Carolina. Knapp came 
back to hit 21 of 25 to win the title. 

Georgia had been to the finals four 
straight years and appeared headed for 
its second straight title when the Tigers 
started bombing from long range over 
the Hornets’ zone to outscore South 
Carolina 23-13 and take a 10-point lead 
at the half, 33-23. 


Bernard Floyd hit one from 18 feet 
out to put the Tigers up by 12 just 
after the half, but then it happened the 
Tigers went to a deliberate attack and 
lost theis momentum. 


The Hornets jumped right on five 
turnovers as a gift as Abe Prioleau, 
fine 5-7 SCSD floor general, hit from 
the top of the key, 6-4 Joe Whitner hit 
one from the side and Carl Green 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


1977 WORLD GAMES FOR THE DEAF 


$2,799.00— 


You Can‘t Beat My Price 


Bucharest, Romania 
“Tours With Interpreters” 


TOUR 1—35 days DELUXE/FIRST CLASS ALL 
FLIGHTS—PAN AM—JULY 10 to Aug. 14, 1977 
NEW YORK — ENGLAND — FRANCE — W. 
GERMANY — ROMANIA — TURKEY — imieniee 
— GREECE — ITALY — SPAIN — N.Y 


After 24 Tries 


rammed one home to take a four-point 
lead, 35-31. 

Grecn got the tying bucket at 1:09 
to catch the cold Tigers but a bucket 
by Mike White gave the Tigers a brief 
breather at the buzzer to make it 37-35 
at the end of three quarters. 

The two teams traded buckets until 
the four-minute mark when South Caro- 
lina began to pull away for good. 

Whitner slipped one home from the 
baseline and Green came up with a 
three-point play at 3:15 and the Hornets 
were on their way. 

Victor Cassell stole the ball and scored 
and then Georgia gave the ball right 
back with an offensive foul. 

Green hit and then the Hornets fin- 
ished with four straight shots from the 
charity stripe. 

The Tigers began to come back at the 
last seconds with three field goals but 
it was the story of too little and too 
late for the defending champion. 

Green hit 23 for South Carolina and 
was the game’s high scorer. Cassell 
added 12 and Whitner 10. 

The high-scoring Floyd was held to 
12 points while 6-1 Larry Hutchinson 
hit 10. The 6-6 junior Terry Turner 
who had been an outstanding scorer in 
the tourney, was held to just six points. 
He fouled out late in the game as did 
6-1 Antonio Cook for Georgia. 

This was a great victory for Coach Bob 
Morrow after seven years of building 
Up a winning combination. He graduated 
from Gallaudet College. 

The most exciting game of the tour- 
ney was the contest between host Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina in the semi- 
finals Friday night. Trailing by nine 
points at the onset of the fourth quarter, 
the VSD Cardinals staged a dramatic 


TOUR 2—31 days JULY 13 to aie 14, 1977 NEW 
YORK — W. GERMANY — AUSTRIA — HUN 
GARY — ROMANIA _ TURKEY — ISRAEL — 
GREECE (GREEK ISLES) — ITALY — N.Y. 


$1,899.00— comeback to draw even with South 
Carolina Green Hornets in the waning 
seconds, but it was SCSD which scored 
the final basket to give it a 41-39 win 
and a place in the championship con- 
test against Georgia. 

For the Cardinals, it was a disap- 
pointing loss before a capacity plus 
crowd of approximately 800 at Lewellyn 
Gymnasium. The game had originally 
been set for the John Lewis gym, but 
weather conditions necessitated a switch. 

What impressed us about Mason-Dixon 
play was that teams were better coached 
and the caliber of players was much 
improved. 

Picked for the all-tourney team were 
Joe Whitner of South Carolina, Anthony 
Cook of Georgia, Terry Turner of Geor- 
gia, Ricky Fuller of Alabama, Vic Cas- 
sell of South Carolina, Fred Jones of 
Florida, Bernard Floyd of Georgia, Tom- 
my Helms of Virginia, Tony Wherry of 
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TOUR 3—23 days July 15 to Aug. Wy 1977 NEW 
$1 399.00 YORK — W. GERMANY — AUSTR — HUN 
’ ° “™ GARY — ROMANIA — YUGOSLAVIA — AUS- 


TRIA — N.Y. 


ALL TOURS—BUSING ONLY FOR INTERESTING SIGHTSEEING PROGRAM 
IN EACH COUNTRY, INCLUDING 2 MEALS AND HOTELS (LIMIT 25 PEO- 
i ee TOUR.) TOUR 1 and 2 — Ist WORLD JEWISH CONVENTION 


MINIMUM PRICE CABINS BASED ON EARLIEST RESERVATIONS RECEIVED, 
AFTERWARDS BETTER CABINS WILL BE ASSIGNED, INCREASED COST 
ars or ac lad ALL TOURS — FREE TOTE BAGS AND PASSPORT 


TO: EUROPEAN TOUR TOUR—1 (J SEND FREE 
P. O. BOX 31 BROCHURES 
TAYLOR, MICH. 48180 TOUR—2 (J 
Try (313) 291-2309 
If Busy 522-5409 TOUR—3 [J 
Enclosed my check in the amount of $ 
Representing deposit on behalf of 
(Make checks payable to European Tour.) 
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MEMBERS OF THE VSD BASKETBALL TEAM proudly display the plaques painted by the 
school’s art classes, These plaques were hung in the school’s Lewellyn Gymnasium in special 
honor of the 25th Annual Mason-Dixon Schools for the Deaf Tournament, hosted for the 
fourth time by Virginia School for the Deaf. The tourney is noted for its exciting play 
and is the highlight of the deaf prep schools’ season. The VSD players, left to right: FRONT 
ROW—Stewart Harris, William Jackson, Linwood Canada and Earl Davis. BACK ROW— 
Wade Thomas, Jimmy Foglesong, Mark Ellis (manager), Thomas Helms, Keith Jordan, Dave 
Teeter, John Harvell (manager), Keith Lawson, Jeff Jefferson, Donnie Dove, Gary Bowers, 
Mike Juhasz. Coach of VSD Cardinals is Tony Panella, coach of two-time AAAD Champ, 
Milwaukee Silent Club (1954-55), coach of the USA basketball team at the Belgrade Games 
in 1969 and an AAAD Hall-of-Famer. 


Alabama and Jeff Jefferson of Virginia. 
Except for the title game and third- 
place game which were held at John 
Lewis before a crowd of some 2,000, all 
other games were played at VSD’s Lew- 
ellyn Gym. 
Results of all games played Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday: 
North Carolina 61, Louisiana 48 
Florida 71, Kentucky 56 
South Carolina 65, Alabama 56 
Virginia 65, Mississippi 46 
Georgia 68, North Carolina 61 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership $15.00* 
Husband-Wife Membership -- 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation --- 25.00 


*Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
Kentucky 49, Louisiana 37 
Alabama 89, Mississippi 73 per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
Kentucky 58, North Carolina 56 
Georgia 62, Florida 35 

South Carolina 41, Virginia 39 


remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 


Alabama 57, Kentucky 42 (5th place) SPES > ASISIABE, SOI 10, 


Florida 60, Virginia 57 (8rd place) 
South Carolina 54, Georgia 47 (cham- 
pionship) 


Wear It Proudly! 
3-Inch Cloth Badge 


Self-adhesive 
Perfect for conventions, classes, 
Church, etc. 


PRICES: 

1-9 50c each 
10-20—45c each 
100 or more—30c each 


Make Check Payable to: 
G. R. SHEETS 
17 W. Market St. 
York, Pa. 17401 
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Xavier 
Montalvo 
Escorts A 


Deat Tour 
July 16 to 
Aug. 5, 1977 


ops 
DEAF OLYMPICS e 
BUCHAREST 


Prague 

Warsaw 
Munich/Grossachsen 
Rothenburg/Rudesheim 
Frankfurt 


per person 

ro” $1,412 
New York 9 

(Double 
occupancy). 


REPRESENTATIVE 


)¢ RENNERT WORLD TRAVEL, INC. 


1046 NORTH STAR MALL SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 78216 (512) 349-2761 


Fill in & return this coupon 


for additional information 


Satetenteientententesteteatetententen 


\ Name 
\ Address \ 
Oe  —— | 
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New York University 
Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 


DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 
& TRAINING 
CENTER 


Thomas Gregory Harrison, Berger Deaf Schol- 
ar from Tennessee. 


Introducing Greg Harrison 


Berger Scholar Greg Harrison is a 
masters candidate in Deafness Rehabili- 
tation at the Deafness Center. Greg 
comes from Knoxville, Tennessee, where 
he attended the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf. 


Greg graduated in 1975 from Gal- 
laudet College with an A.B. in sociology. 
As an undergraduate he worked as a 
student aide and tutor in the Sociology 
Department. He served as editor of 
the student yearbook, among other stu- 
dent publications. 

Apart from his academic work, Greg 
is involved in a special sign language 
project with Mary Beth Miller. They 
are training deaf paraprofessionals to 
work as communication aides using sign 
language with non-verbal people, such 
as autistic children and cerebral palsied 
individuals. 

Part of Greg’s training at the Deaf- 
ness Center is a field work assignment 
at the Maimonides Community Mental 
Health Center in Brooklyn where he 
counsels with deaf individuals. When 
he graduates, he hopes to be a counselor 
at a school for the deaf, working with 
children of all ages to solve their psy- 
chological and emotional problems. 
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Economic Conditions Of Deaf Adults To Be Surveyed 


Sometime this winter or spring you 
may have a chance to influence the plan- 
ning of improved vocational rehabilita- 
tion and other programs serving deaf 
people. The depressed economy and 
the shrinking job market have created 
severe employment problems for all 
workers. Current information is need- 
ed on the economic position of the adult 
deaf population in order to design and 
implement the most effective programs 
to assist deaf persons. 

The primary purpose of the Economic 
Conditions Survey is to collect up-to- 
date facts about the number of deaf 
persons in the country who are em- 
ployed, unemployed or not in the market 
for jobs. 

@ To provide information on the 
characteristics of greatest importance in 
dealing with the unemployed—their sex, 
race, age, how long they have been 
looking for work and what their last 
jobs were. 

@ To provide information about the 
kind of work deaf people are doing and 
how many hours they work, facts which 
are essential for judging the economic 
condition of the deaf community. 

@ To provide information on the per- 


Sign Language Institutes 


The Deafness Research & Training 
Center’s Intensive Sign Language In- 
stitutes (ISLI) are proving more popu- 
lar each year, according to Martin L. A. 
Sternberg, Coordinator of Manual Com- 
munication Services. More than 250 
persons were enrolled in the Institutes 
in 1975/76. The secret of the success 
of the ISLI programs, Sternberg feels, is 
the short-term enriched method of in- 
struction, daily from 9:30 to 4:00 p.m., 
for five straight days. In terms of hours 
of instruction, this equals a full academ- 
ic semester of work, something which 
makes the program attractive to people 
who have only limited time. 

Among these trainees are parents of 
deaf children, teachers, rehabilitation 
counselors, social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, even people involved in 
experimental sign language programs 
with primates. The interaction among 
people of such diverse backgrounds adds 
a positive dimension to the program. 
And by learning sign language every 
one of the trainees is improving his or 
her effectiveness with the deaf persons 
with whom he associates. 

The Deafness Center, always research- 
oriented, is continually presenting new 
or modified programs as part of the 
ISLI series. The most recent innova- 
tion in the ISLI programs has been the 
introduction of Harry Hoemann’s Ameri- 
can Sign Language training program. 
Both Sternberg and his colleague, Mary 
Beth Miller, last June attended the 


sonal and family income of deaf adults 
as well as the sources of such income. 

Questionnaires will be sent to 2,200 
deaf adults who make up a carefully 
chosen cross-section of the deaf popula- 
tion of the United States. Each person 
selected represents about 100 deaf per- 
sons; sO every questionnaire must be 
returned to give a complete picture. If 
you receive a questionnaire, please 
answer it. Otherwise you deprive not 
only yourself but other deaf people like 
yourself of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in decisions which will affect your 
future. 


The Economic Conditions Survey is 
being conducted by the Deafness Re- 
search & Training Center at New York 
University. Marcus T. Delk, co-author of 
The Deaf Population of the United States, 
is in charge of this project. If you have 
any questions or suggestions, write to 
him in care of Deafness Research and 
Training Center, New York University, 
80 Washington Square East, New York, 
New York 10003. 


Above all, if you receive a question- 
naire, answer it! The survey will only 
be as good as deaf people make it. 


Chicago-based four-day ASL training 
workshop conducted under the aegis of 
the NAD’S Communicative Skills Pro- 
gram. Many new ideas were present- 
ed for discussion and practice during 
this workshop and these are now in 
turn being incorporated into the ISLI 
programs. After a period of testing and 
trial, they may also be used in the tra- 
ditional sign language programs. 

Intensive Sign Language Institutes are 
scheduled for the rest of 1977 as fol- 
lows: March 21-25, June 20-24, August 
28-September 2 (Tuxedo Park), No- 
vember 7-11. The annual summer re- 
treat at Tuxedo Park, New York, is a 
highlight of the Sign Language Insti- 
tute series. For one week trainees un- 
dergo an intensive total living experi- 
ence in sign language without the use 
of voice. Past participants have re- 
ported that the retreat results in height- 
ened understanding of deafness and a 
phenomenal growth in sign language 
skills. 

Anyone with an interest in American 
Sign Language may apply for attendance 
at one of these Sign Language Institutes. 
Instruction is offered at all levels of 
competence. Fees, subject to change, 
are $75 for the regular ISLI programs, 
and $150 for Tuxedo Park. The latter 
includes room and board as well as in- 
struction. Further information and ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from 
Martin L. A. Sternberg, Coordinator, 
Deafness Research & Training Center, 
New York University, 80 Washington 
Square East, New York, New York 10003. 
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Kitty Dunne demonstrates the sign for “house” at NYU Deafness Center Intensive Sign 


Language Institute while students imitate her. 


The first students on her right is Anthony 


Spinelli, Rehabilitation Specialist, Programs for the Blind and Deaf, RSA Region II. 


Vocational Evaluation Report Published 


The long-awaited report from the Re- 
gion IV Task Force on Vocational Evalu- 
ation of Deaf Persons is expected to be 
published by the time you read this 
notice. The title of the report is DEAF 
EVALUATION & ADJUSTMENT FEAS- 
IBILITY: GUIDELINES FOR THE VO- 
CATIONAL EVALUATION OF DEAF 
CLIENTS. It is edited by Dr. Douglas 
Watson, Director of Service Research, 
Deafness Center. 


The report begins to close the existing 
gap in knowledge and guidelines con- 
cerning vocational evaluation and ad- 
justment services specifically for deaf 
clients. At present, none of the work 
samples used by evaluation centers has 
been standardized for deaf clients. Few 
psychological tests have norms for deaf 
populations. To confront these prob- 
lems, in 1975 the 20-person Task Force 


was formed under Region IV of RSA. 
Three universities collaborated by plan- 
ning and coordinating workshops—Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Auburn University 
and New York University. 

The book presents various principles 
and techniques which vocational evalua- 
tors can use with deaf persons. Guide- 
lines are developed over 10 chapters, 
divided into four major sections: “The 
Vocational Evaluation Process,” “Initial 
Assessment,” “Work Samples” and “Situ- 
ational Assessment.” The proposals and 
recommendations of the Task Force are 
all directed at specific action needed to 
improve vocational evaluation services 
for deaf persons. 

The report may be ordered from the 
National Association of the Deaf, 814 
Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 
10910. 


Polaroid Pictures Please Deaf Pupils 


A group of deaf children were taught 
to use Polaroid cameras in school and 
to take their own photographs—with 
happy results! To read the account of 
this unusual project, see the Winter 
1977 issue of the periodical, Teaching 
Exceptional Children, and don’t over- 
look the cover which features five of 
the photographs taken by the children. 
The article, entitled “Picture Perfect: 
Photography Aids Deaf Children in De- 
veloping Communication Skills” was 
written by the project’s director, Doris 
W. Naiman, who is Associate Professor 
of Deafness Rehabilitation and Director 
of Training at New York University’s 
Deafness Research and Training Center. 


Financed by grants from New York 
University’s Dean’s Committee, the Pola- 
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roid Foundation and Marge Neikrug of 
Neikrug Galleries, the project was con- 
ducted for four weeks in New York 
City’s Public School JHS 47 for the 
Deaf. It had the overall objective of 
providing an additional mode of com- 
munication for deaf children, some of 
whom showed severe maladaptive pat- 
terns in school. Self-expression and com- 
munication with family and schoolmates 
was definitely seen to increase as a 
result of the photographic activities. 
Other benefits noted were: 

@ Many children grew in self-esteem 
as operating a camera gave them their 
first experience of success. 

e The opportunities for making 
choices—to take pictures of whatever 
they wanted—enhanced the children’s 


sense of self-worth, personal power and 
competence. 


@ Language was developed as the 
children wrote, showed, talked and read 
about their photographs. 


@ Some of the children benefitted 
from the strengthening of the ties be- 
tween home and school, as they shared 
with their classmates the photographs 
taken at home and showed their families’ 
pictures taken at school. 


Best of all was the good time enjoy- 
ed by the children through this pro- 
ject. The photographs accompanying 


this article were taken by the students 
in this project and deliver this message 
better than words can. 


Above: A deaf pupil operating a Polaroid 
camera in the Photography Project. Below: A 
deaf child photographed by one of his class- 
mates using a Polaroid. 
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For Adults Only... 


What's Happening 


In Continuing Education 


By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 
The Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet College 


Continuing Education In Minnesota 


A cooperative effort between St. Paul 
Area Technical-Vocational Institute 
(TVI), Gallaudet College Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, Minnesota Founda- 
tion for Better Hearing and Speech and 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf pro- 
vided 1,249 hours of instruction, in 19 
different continuing education classes, 
serving 93 deaf adults in the Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul metropolitan area during the 
fall of 1976. 

These numbers do not include two 
special large group activities which at- 
tracted additional numbers of local deaf 
people. The first of these activities was 
the live interpreting of the first Ford- 
Carter debate in the TVI auditorium. In 
October, a ‘Political Awareness Night’ 
featured Attorney General Warren Span- 
naus of the Democratic Farm Labor 
Party and Senatorial Nominee Jerry 
Brekke of the Independent Republican 
Party. The evening included an op- 
portunity for the deaf participants to 


register to vote as well as practice on 
model voting machines. 

The establishment of a _ continuing 
education program for deaf adults in 
the St. Paul area is largely due to the 
remarkable efforts of Norma Wells, 
chairperson for Continuing Education 
for Deaf Adults in the State of Minne- 
sota. Ms. Wells, a recent graduate of 
the Teacher Training Program, Cali- 
fornia State University-Northridge, at- 
tended a month-long internship program 
at the Gallaudet College Center for Con- 
tinuing Education before assuming her 
new position at TVI in July 1976. At 
the onset she was advised by a com- 
mittee of 22 deaf adults. Four mem- 
bers of that committee wrote and distri- 
buted a questionnaire regarding the 
kinds of classes desired by adults in 
the community. There continues to be 
a high level of cooperation and assist- 
ance from many deaf adults in the com- 
munity. 


Continuing education is by no means 
a new concept in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul metropolitan area. Thousands of 
continuing education classes are offered 
year-round by various institutions from 
which hearing people can choose; how- 
ever, the fall 1976 program was, es- 
sentially, the first opportunity that deaf 
adults, in that area, had to take ad- 
vantage of similar continuing education 
opportunities. 


The fall program included a three-day 
Leadership Training Program for deaf 
adults in Brainerd, Minnesota. In addi- 
tion to group discussion sessions con- 
ducted by Louise Milligan, Marilyn Gre- 
nell, Bob Harris, Jim Jones, and Steve 
Chough, a needs assessment of the edu- 
cational priorities of deaf adults in the 
state was conducted by Tom Mayes, dean 
of the Gallaudet College Center for Con- 
tinuing Education. 


Classes offered in the fall included, 
Basic Auto Mechanics, a seven-session 
class with seven deaf persons attending; 
It’s the Law, eight sessions with four 
deaf students; Shortcuts for Sewing, six 
ladies attended the two-session class; 
Weight Watchers, six weight-conscious 
people attended 14 sessions; Indexing 
the Mind, three people attended three- 
night sessions; Diabetes Seminar, the 
four-night session attracted two people. 
There were four one night classes, Crime 
Prevention, presented by the St. Paul 
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ves : vase I Need You, And You, And You!!! 

cee Dated ae (jutebeciedddiedecie cous tetetet dewoebeaweoowuussceeeeeeeweeous 
: : : : ° At the request and encouragement of the Center on Deafness at Cal- 

: : : ‘ ; : : ifornia State Northridge, | have developed products for use in the deaf 
field. Two of these items are ready to market NOW. 

. , ; Invest as little as $250 or as much as $10,000. 

: : : ; : : : For details, Robert N. Fain 

tos o 38 Inquire immediately: CREATIVE THOUGHT ENTERPRISES 

ape ee! 3650 Rancho Sierra Dr. Pane 
eee : : : AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 95603 
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Left: TTY repair class. 
Manders. 
Police, Travel Talk, Lefsa Making Semi- 
nar and Flower Arranging, which were 
attended by a total of 39 deaf adults. 

Nine deaf students studied English 
language and reading development in an 
Adult Basic Education class in the fall. 
Presently, 20 deaf adults are enrolled 
in two Adult Basic Education classes. 

Other classes which are currently be- 
ing offered during the winter term in- 
clude a TTY Repair class which is 
taught by representatives from North- 
western Bell Telephone Company and 
is offered in cooperation with the Tele- 
typewriters Club of Minnesota. Three 
students are enrolled in Bookkeeping 
and Accounting and six are studying 
Ignition Tune-Up. 

In terms of community education, 34 
students are studying beginning sign 


Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
PHONE: 312-648-6173 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto- 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 


Write us today for more information. 


TTY. 312-648-6158 


Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 


language at Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing and 18 students are enrolled 
in Better Communication at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Ms. Wells is active on various com- 
mittees directly involved with the pro- 
motion of education and leadership for 
deaf adults. For example, she is work- 
ing in cooperation with the St. Paul 
Jaycees in an effort to open their or- 
ganization to deaf people. Ms. Wells 
has been working for five months on 
several committees to plan a Deaf Aware- 
ness Week in Minneapolis-St. Paul in 
1977. The plans include a 26-week 
series of TV programs relating to deaf 
awareness. 

Some of the classes and activities 
planned for late winter include: How to 
Use an Interpreter, How to Teach Sign 


From left to right: Gordon Allen, Terry Bell, Al Shepard (teacher), Joh Booth, Jack Graff, Jerry Carstens, Bill 
Right: English, Language and Reading Development Class taught by Ms. Ruth Dunsmore of St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute. 


Language, Assertiveness Training, In- 
terpersonal Relationships, Borrowing, 
Saving and Spending Wisely, Bicycle 
Tune-ups and Astrology. 

There is an exciting array of continu- 
ing education opportunities now avail- 
able for deaf adults in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area. It is apparent that TVI 
has one of the fastest growing adult 
education programs for deaf adults in 
the country. 

For more information contact: 

Ms. Norma Wells 

Deaf Program 

St. Paul Technical-Vocational 
Institute 

235 Marshall Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

Phone: (612) 227-9121, Ext. 309 


IMPACT Advertising 


® Immediate 
@ For months 
@ Even for years 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


SPECIAL! 


16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 
AND 


PROJECTION BULBS 


AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Write or see: 


BARRY STEINBERG 
4257 - 58th Ave., 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 
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@ CHECKMATE! 


By 


“Loco” Ladner 


Jozsef Gelencser of Hungary, winner of fourth place in the 1976 individual world champion- 
ship matches held in Bilbao, Spain. 


Jozsef Gelencser Of Hungary 


One of the favorites to win the 1976 
championship in Bilbao, Spain, was 
Jozsef Gelencser, the Hungarian cham- 
pion, who had placed second in the 
World Championship in 1972. Indeed, 
Gelencser started out with three straight 
wins but suddenly lost four in a row. 
He then won his last three games to 
capture fourth place with six points. 
Accompanying Gelencser was his hear- 
ing coach, Dr. Jozsef Féldi, a chess mas- 
ter of Budapest. Through the kindness 
of Dr. Féldi, we were able to secure an 
account of Gelencser’s life and chess 
career as follows: 

“Mr. Jozsef Gelencser, international 
master, was born on the 8th of October, 
1939, in the village Rezi, in Hungary. 
He learned in the institution of deaf 
people in Kaposvar and later in Sopron 
(West Hungary). His profession is car- 
pentry which he had learned at Sopron. 
Later he moved to Gyor (a nice city 
in the middle of western Hungary). In 
1962, he went to Budapest and since 
that time he has been living there. 

“He is married (1967). His wife is 
an engineer in a factory. They have 
a seven-year-old son. 

“He has been playing chess since 
1949. He had learned the game at the 
institute for deaf people in Sopron. He 
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reached his first outstanding result in 
Varna (Bulgaria) at the team world 
championship of the deaf. At that time 
he was 23 years old. On that occasion 
the Hungarian team managed to win 
the first place in the world tournament. 
Personally he reached his best result in 
Leipzig (East Germany) where he took 
second place behind Mustaskerski in 
1972. This success earned him the title 
of international master at the tourna- 
ment held in Frederika, Denmark, in 
1974. By the way, in the team world 
championship at Frederika he was the 
second best player of that Hungarian 
team which took third place (first was 
Bulgaria, then East Germany). Besides 
this he had participated in the team 
world championship in Turku (Finland) 
and in several international club 
matches, e.g., Essen in 1973 and Gote- 
borg in 1975. In 1976, he took part in 
the individual world championship in 
Bilbao (Spain) where he won fourth 
place. 

“One of his best games was played 
in the first round in Bilbao against the 
Norwegian, Walther. The game lasted 
69 moves so we will look at the most 
interesting position (White: K at N2, 
Q at K8, B at QB3, Pawns at KR4, KN3, 
QN5 and QN3—7 pieces; Black: K at 


R2, R at KR8, R at KB2, B at QN3, 
Pawns at KR4, KN3 and K7.) From 
this position Black surprised his oppon- 
ent by underpromoting his pawn. 


BLACK 
GELENCSER 


y 


WHITE 
WALTHER 
1. . . . P-K8=Knight with check; 
2. KxR ? (Bishop takes Knight was better. 
On it White planned to play 2... R (KR8) 


B8 and White must be cautious to avoid 


mate.) 

.. . . R-B8 check; 3. K-R2, N-B6 check; 
4. K-R3 (if K-N2, R-B7 and mate follows) R- 
R8 check; 5. K-N2, R-R7 ! Check; 6. KxN, R- 
B7 check and White resigned because he will 
lose his Queen after 7. K-K4 and R-K7 check. 

“In our opinion this little combination 
deserved the brilliancy prize.” 

Thank you, Dr. Féldi, for your most 
interesting account. He may look to 
Jozsef Gelencser for more international 
triumphs over the chess board. He is 
indeed a very pleasant young man with 
a fine coach in Dr. Féldi. 


Slow! Slow 45-Day 
Incredible European Tour 


July 3—August 17, 1977 
(Olympics) 
$2,475 PAYS ALL! 


Plane, Hotel, Bus, Meals, Guides, 
Sightseeing, Tips, River and Sea 
Night Clubs, Cable Cars, 


Cruises, 
Mountain Train, Baggage, Illness, In- 
surance ($40) Cars, Parties, Group 
Picture, Travel Bag, Interpreter. 


Holland, BERLIN, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, FRENCH 
RIVIERA, and 24 cities! 


Send for the full itinerary by enclosing a 
jong, 24c stamped envelope. Thrill to 
read the full itinerary. David A. Davido- 
witz, Vagabond Tours, 611 S. State Rd. 7, 
Margate, Fla. 33068. 
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NCOD))|,’ 


National Catholic Office for the Deaf 
A pastoral service for the hearing-impaired 
TRINITY COLLEGE / Washington, D.C. 20017 
Tel. (202) 234-4154 TTY / Voice 


The Nitionall Catholic Office forthe Deaf 
celebrates ts forst birthday! 


On Jan. 6, 1976, the National Catholic Office for the Deaf opened its doors on the beautiful 
Trinity College Campus in Washington, D.C., a quarter of a mile from the National Catholic 
Shrine and Catholic University of America. 

The goal of the NCOD is to strengthen service to the Catholic deaf community of the U.S. by 
establishing the ministry to the deaf as an official part of the Church at the national level. 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Rev. Robert Bek 
Houston, Tex. 


Raymond DuCharme 
Delavan, Wis. 


Rev. Rudy Gawlik 
Washington, D.C. 


Nancy Huber 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sister Mary Kraemer 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Frances Preston 
Joliet, Ill. 


The NCOD is a service, not a membership, organi- 
zation. It serves: 

e Catholic schools for the deaf. 

e Parents of deaf children. 


e Chapters of the International Catholic Deaf As- 
sociation. 


e Priests, Sisters, Brothers, lay teachers, hearing 
or deaf involved in the religious education of deaf 
adults, youths, children. 

The NCOD provides these services: 
e It develops religion texts and programs. 
e It develops special Liturgies (Mass and Sacra- 
ments). 
e It organizes: 
Workshops for Teaching Religion to the Deaf. 
Leadership-Cursillo Weeks for the Deaf. 
Pastoral Weeks for Teachers of the Deaf. 
Statewide Catholic Deaf Community Weeks. 

e It is a clearing house for information. 

e It publishes a Newsletter. 


The NCOD welcomes the opportunity to cooperate 
with all religions, with all Churches, with all organiza- 
tions of and for the deaf. 

The NCOD is affiliated with the International 
Catholic Deaf Association. 

The NCOD was established through a grant from the 
Loyal Christian Benefit Association of Erie, Pa. 


Arvilla Rank 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. David Walsh 
Executive Director 
Washington, D.C. 


Hazards Of 
Deafness 


By ROY K. HOLCOMB 


489. You are in school. You never 
hear the bells for changing classes, yet 
your teachers expect you to arrive on 
time, every time. The excuse, “I didn’t 
hear the bell,” is not accepted. 

490. You are with people who can 
interpret, but who won’t for some reason. 
You wonder how these people feel if 
the shoe was on the other foot. 

491. You are washing your clothes 
and your washer is making enough 
noise to awaken the dead. Your neigh- 
bor hears it and comes over to help you. 
Your son slipped a pair of dirty pants 
into the washer without taking the 
junk out of his pocket. 

492. A relative dies. Because of your 
inability to use the phone, you are 
usually the last one to know. 

493. A relative dies. Because it is 
difficult to converse with you, you have 
no say in the final arrangements al- 
though you were the closest kin of the 
deceased. 

494. You often have to go to school 
far away from home in order to obtain 
a good education. Sometimes you can- 
not go home for weeks at a time. When 
you do get home you find your mother, 
father and babysister all changed in 
some way. You have changed, too, and 
it takes some time for you to readjust 
to your family life. 

495. You sip your Coke through a 
straw making undesirable noises which 
everyone in the room except you hears. 
Just hope you have a real friend with 
you who will keep you from making a 
complete nuisance of yourself. 

496. You are the only deaf member 
of a hearing family. You are outvoted 
every time when it comes to watching 
television programs. The hearing mem- 
bers of the family always want to watch 
some corny musical or some program 
where there is a lot of dialogue while 
you like action programs where you 
have a chance of comprehending, at 
least, a little of what is going on. 

497. You go to school and find most 
of the books, if not all of them, made 
for hearing children. You find the 
tests geared to hearing children, too. 
This is not exactly fair, but what can 
you do but find them hard to under- 
stand? . 

498. You can’t tap a watermelon to see 
if it ripe and ready to eat. 

499. You are at a meeting with an 
interpreter. A question is directed to 
you. Everyone in the room has to wait 
until the question is relayed to you. 
Just hope you get the question the first 
time and it does not have to be re- 
peated. 
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Life Is A Smorgashord 


(Continued from page 13) 


the Drivers Manual could be adapted to 
the language of signs.” 


Teaching the deaf to drive is not 
always as easy as it looks. “The first 
thing they want to do,” Bill says, “is 
use their brakes.” He recalls the day, 
he took an older deaf woman out for a 
driving instruction. “She had to change 
into another lane on a bridge with 
heavy traffic coming on,” Bill said. 
“But she froze on the spot. She grab- 
bed my hand, he said, ‘and put it on 
the wheel. But all the while she rode 
her brakes. I had to grab her leg in 
order to hold it off the brake pedal.” 

It is a frightening experience for 
any inexperienced driver. Bill must be 
ever ready for any emergency. Because 
the deaf must depend on sight instead of 
sound, Bill has to remind his students 
to keep constantly aware of what is go- 
ing on all around them, by glancing fre- 
quently out of the sides of the car and 
at the rear view mirror. He is sure to 
teach them not to “talk” while driving, 
but always keep “both” hands on the 
wheel. 

As to Bill’s immediate future, he says, 
“Life is such a smorgasbord. How can 
you choose this or that and really con- 
vince yourself, that what’s over there, 
isn’t better than what you have on your 


plate? I guess I’ll just let events take 
their course. 
“Meanwhile,” he says, “I’m concen- 


trating my energies on teaching future 
drivers so well that they'll all die in 
bed of ripe old age.” 


Future NAD Conventions 
1978—Rochester, N. Y. 
1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1982—St. Louis, Mo. 


THE EDISON DIGITIMER A 
* EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM é ; 
* DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 
* WOOD GRAINED CASE-MADE OF HIGH IMPACT 


PLASTIC 
© USE WITH THE VL2 BUZZER OR THE VL3 VIBRATOR 


VIBRALITE™ 
BABY-CRY ALERT 


$64.95 


$26.95 
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K 
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P 
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eFLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES 
-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 


VIBRALITE 
INC. 32 


~ PRODUCTS, 


83 SOUTH HIGHLAND AVE. 
OSSINING, N.Y. 10562 


914-762-2626 


PHONE: 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, WAC eamay: 7:00 

p.m. Special services for the dea 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, 016) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


When in Baltimore, welcome to. . 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 


Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.’—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit ... 


HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 

Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve- 

ae 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
ea 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 


Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 


a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 


9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 am. & 
7 pm Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo compen es Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to... 
SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 
(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 


Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital... 
Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart- 
ment at 
INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 

2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat- 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 


CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 


Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 


Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 


Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
am. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 

for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 


Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 


Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 am.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 


You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 
Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C, Uth, Pastor 
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When in the Nation’s Capital ... 
Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 


Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. is 


6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 


The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
a oi a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
eaf. 


A church that cares for the deaf... 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, lowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor- 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
All services interpreted for deaf including 
music. Sunday: Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; 
worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. Wednes- 

day: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 943-5511 24-Hour Answering Service 


Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) : 
Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing amperes followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Lin 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 

24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 

Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 
ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 
Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 


90015 
(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
Rey. Brian Doran, Director 
George Horan, Associate Director 


Rev. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 

and 6:00 p.m. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 


Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off I-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 


east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister avail- 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 

help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 


MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 

Restoring Undenominational Christianity 

Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rey. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 


Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

The Rey. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 


EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
Corner Highland Ave. and Winton Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14609 


Services 10 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to 


BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 


Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
$T. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 

Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 

Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
8ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 


11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to... 


PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 
In the Nation’s Capital visit... 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 


Sunday Worship—9:15 a.m. 
Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


Welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 


Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 


Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 


Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 
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ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang- 
uage by the pastors. Services lst Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 

Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 


or 621-8950 
Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 


Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, ist 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 
Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rey. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing chlidren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Dl. 60126 


60602 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
woe 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 


Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 


Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 8rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 


LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 


OF LOS ANGELES 
1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 
11:00 a.m, and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 


Phone (215) 435-7500 
Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m., Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m., Every Sunday, Worship Service 
“A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
540 S. Commonwealth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 


“Dynamic Prtaching for Today’s World” 
11:00 a.m. Sunday morning worship interpret- 

ed for the deaf. 

All visitors receive a cordial welcome. 

William B. Bradshaw, B.D., Ph.D., Minister 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 


Meets in Miller Chapel rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, corner of Market and 
Winter Streets. 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a body of believers joined together 
for fellowship and praising the Lord. We 
welcome you to our hour of worship. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 

Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 

P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis- 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
“Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
Box 1757, General P. 0., New York, 
N. Y. 10001 


Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m., signed. 
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MCM COMMUNICATIONS | 
SYSTEM” 


The MCM Communications 
System is the most widely- 
used mobile telecom- 
munications device 
for the deaf, hearing- 
impaired, non-verbal 
individuals and their 
families. Throughout 
the United States 
and around the 
world, the popular 
MCM/D is bringing 
deaf persons closer together with 
their families and friends with ordinary 
telephone communications, and, it is also 


J 


The finest 
telephone 
instrument for 

the deaf and 
hearing impaired 


providing much-needed access to offered today. 
emergency services, govenment agencies, and 
educational facilities. Rugged and reliable, the MCM/D Only $625.00 


is a product of the latest semiconductor technologies. High- 

reliability aerospace design and assembly techniques are also used by Micon Industries to assure years of trouble-free and 
satisfying service from your MCM/D communications terminals. The custom designed features of the MCM/D terminal (Manual 
Communications Module/Deaf), offer simplicity of operation and true use-it-anywhere mobility to the user at a low one-time cost 
. .. No supplies needed! 


Only ‘““MCM Communications” incorporates these important features: 


The Patented “Power Bright” display — a full 32 characters. 

Rechargeable “Nicad” batteries — 4 to 5 times the life of ordinary Alkaline batteries. 

Backspace Key from ‘“MCM” to “MCM” — a functional backspace key for immediate corrections. 
Telephone receiver cradle specifically engineered for maximum efficiency with the standard or 
trim line telephone. (European models available.) 

All of these built-in automatic features benefit you in minimizing errors, saving you time and money on 
the telephone and only “MCM Communications” gives you this with the ease and convenience of com- 
plete portability; the MCM weighs only 3.8 pounds. 


CC i i oe ee =O TACH HERE sm Gee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


To order your MC\M, fill out below: 


(name) (street address) (city) 
: , place my order from the MCM ......... @ $625.00 x __ = 
(state) (zip) 
California residents add appropriate sales tax of Ge ice vse dacn ak Dire cide eae = 
Pius $5.00 for freight and hanging :i.00issitedsraeiGeeiaeSied ackaaveaiaaeaaealla Wav Ve 


Total 


Oe Wee Gee a8 oy ea le, es Be Be oe ee ee WS eR ey Oe aie e wr ee, “eee Sores: Oh an 6. 8.078 B86 Oye eS 8 nm BOS) eon e ee woe eee! Se 


| am enclosing (circle one) Check, Money Order, or bill to my (circle one) Master Charge # 


or BankAmericard # , expiration date. ————_for the total 


amount of as full payment. 


INDUSTRIES 


Delivery is subject to conditions of freight, 
“oe Oak Street materials, labor. All sales final. Offer void 
Oakland, California 94607 where prohibited by law. Allow 6 to 8 weeks 


(415) 763-6033 for delivery. 
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in Atlanta, it’s the 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 


Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 


4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl., 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest... 
DALLAS ASsee aon 
OF THE DEAF, IN 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-523-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 


Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 


Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 


(Odd Fellows Temple) 
6220 Nebraska Ave., eng Fla. 33604 


TTY 813-244-224 
Open every 4th Seteane night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 


evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, oe Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m, 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 


606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday ane Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


»tETROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 
When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, come to the... 


ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 


Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur- 
day night of each month, Sept.-May. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 
The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 


in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Saturdays. 
8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 83515 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 
Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 


2109-15 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chulman, president 

Irving Alpert, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
15000 N. Miami Ave., North Miami, Florida 


Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 


6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, 


alif. 92506 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

P. O. Box 24 

Sloatsburg, N.Y. 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 


9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1978 NCJD CONVENTION 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 1-5 
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